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The efforts of the New Hampshire Forestry Commis- 
sion are directed, with a vigor which promises success, 
to the awakening of public opinion on the question of 


preserving the mountain forests of that state. It is hoped 
to bring such an inflaence to bear upon the Legislature 


at its coming session as to secure the enactment of laws 
and the establishment of a policy which shall stay the 
progress of destruction. A meeting is to be held at 
Concord on ‘Tuesday next, at which persons interested in 
the subject are invited to attend, and persons unable to 
be present are requested to forward suggestions. The 
scheme at present favored is that of a survey, under the 
direction of the Forestry Commission, of the mountain. 
tops, forests and sources of water supply throughout 
the state; the surveys to designate the various tracts of 
land which might usefully be reserved as mountain 
parks or preserves, and to specify their present condition 
and ownership and the estimated cost of acquiring title 
to such tracts in whole and in suitable parts; the Forest- 
ry Commission to be authorized to purchase such tracts 
of land suitable for forest preserves as may be sold at 
auction for taxes, and to control and manage the same 
in behalf of the state, and to make sych other special 
purchases as the Legislature may from time to time 
authorize. The plan also includes the establ shment by 
towns of parks and forest preserves. 

In this connection, Mr. I. B. Harrison, Secretary of 
thr Forestry Commission, calls for apoem. “A few of 

” be writes, “‘are-trying to awaken. the people to the 
pressing need of such a change of policy as will prevent 
the threatened impoverishment of the State. In this 
‘campaign of education’ we need a poem, the swinging 
movement of verse, to carry the truth of the absolute 
dependence of the arts and industries of the great towns 
on the integrity and permanence of the far-away moun- 
tain springs. We have all the conditions for the pro- 
daction of a serious, noble and enduring poem, the ele- 
ment of tragedy not being absent. Will anybody write 
it?” There should be talent among the readers of Tue 
CoMMONWEALTH to respond to this call. 





The possibility that the Holmes comet is identical 
with that of Biela, as first announced to the world in 
Ture COMMONWEALTH of last week, is dissipated, a later 
dispatch having received from Prof. Berberich, 
which shows his hypothesis of identity to be in error. 
The sensational stories, which are much to be regretted, 
being founded upon the statement of his first telegram, 
are of necessity baseless. What course the comet will 
pursue cannot yet be announced, since no orbit has yet 
been computed. The object can be seen with the naked 
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; Corner Berkeley and 
Sunday, November 20, 12:15 p-m.; The Scien- 


Mass. Institute of Technology. Tuesday, 
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eye, and its brightness is little greater than it was ten 
| days ago. 


There is some comment in the press upon the fact that 
| Mr. J. M. Sears, a gentleman of large wealth, liberal 
education and extensive business interests, has expressed 
}a willingness to serve as a juror in the Superior Court, 
| having been ‘drawn’ for that duty. Mr. Sears, no doubt, 
deserves the praise due every good citizen who makes a 
sacrifice of personal comfort and private business in 
order that he may bear bis share in the work which 
society lsys upon all in common. But the inference 
| from the comments of the press upog his condact is that 
that a citizen in Mr. Sears’s 
case might be expected to shirk his daty and seek exemp- 
tion from service on such pretext as he might be able to 
find. If this inference is warranted by the fact, then, 
indeed, this example is not only praisworthy but needful. 
There is no higher duty to society, as constituted here, 
than that of giving the service required of citizens in the 
administration of justice; and this duty cannot be too 
widely recognized. 





A novel feature of the election last week wrs the 
participation of westernIndians. Underthe Dawes sev- 
eralty act, Indians availing themselves of its privileges 
in taking out patents of land acquire the further privi- 
lege of citizenship and the suffrage. Several thousand 


TO-DAY. =o government has recognized them as citizens. 

| vote for a president, however. 
pened in the Dakotas and some of the other new 
and for the first time 


Chicago for ‘the best attainable talent for 
chairs.’ 


is pga E COPIES 
VE CENTS 


These do not 
But the same thing hap- 
states; 
‘wild Indians’ took a handina 
presidential election. There were stories current, just 
before the election, of improper inflaences brought to 
bear upon these new, inexperienced and ignorant voters; 
but they seem to have performed their 
duty as well as a great many 
about voting. 


unaccustomed 
white people who know all 


The owner of the perambuiating chair privilege at the 
World's Fair grounds has applied to the University of 
operating the 
That is to say, he offers to engage all 
who apply to push the chairs about the grounds during 
the Exposition, and to pay them at the rate of one dollar 
per day or ten per cent. of the receipts, as the; may 
choose. This is all well enough—for money earned in 
pushing a ‘perambulating chair’ is earned as honestly and 
as honorably as in any other way—pbut the low rate of 
wages implies a rellance on ‘tips’ to make the work re- 
munerative; and the prospect of ‘tips,’ indeed, is held 
cut as an inducement to students to take these positions. 
This makes all the difference in the world. It suggests a 
derogation of the self-respect of the students which the 
new big University o of Chicago ought not to encourage. 


The purchase of the Whittier homestead by Mr. James 
H. Carleton of Haverhill, with the purpose of preserving 
it as a public memorial, is a graceful, generous and pat- 
riotic act. Theintention of Mr. Carleton, it is said, is to 
present the homestead to the city of Haverhill, to beheld 
under such conditions as shall insure its preservation and 
maintenance. 


students 





The Chicago Bupetition in being a as it is suggested, 
not only a great amuser but a great teacher of the multi- 
tudes there to be assembled, will do well to richly and not 
parsimoniously include in its exhibits those which relate 
to the history and development of the great nations of 
antiquity. Egypt in particular could furnish striking les- 
sons of special benefit to the myriads at Chicago, who 
will never see the pyramids and have but little time to 
study the elaborate books upon the nonuments and iife 
of a people whose known history exceeds a period of over 
5000 years. Dr. Winslow, in his paper on the sculptures 
at Beni Hasan, as will be seen elsewhere, pointedly re- 
marks that ‘‘man’s past as well as his present needs to be 
illustrated there.” 


The Arctic eonetigion cao by Dr. Nansen is in 
some respects novel and in every way periious, while if 
sucessful it will have very important bearings upon 
scientiic knowledge. What he hopes to establish is the 
theory which the unfertunate Jeannette expedition failed 
to establish, but whose truth seems to be indicated, if not 
confirmed, by subsequent incidents. These incidents are 
the finding of several articles belonging to the Jeannette’s 
crew, in June, 1884, on floating ice near Juliansiaab, 
the southern extremity of Greenland. While the ship had 
gone down in one quarter of the Arctic Ocean this bit of 
wreckage had been carried to the opposite side by the 
currents. Dr. Nansen proposes to place his vessel in the 
path of this supposed current, and ‘o drift with it, amid 
the ice, directly across the North Pole. If he moves at 
the pace of the Jeannette’s wreckage, the transit will oc- 
cupy about three years. Dr. Nansen gives himself six 
years in which to drift, going provisioned and equipped 
for that length of time. As it is laid out, this 
mst remarkable journey ever planned. 


is the 


On another page is given an account of the recent 
unveiling of the Starr King statue at San Francisco, 
with extracts from Mr. Scott’s oration on that occasion. 
From a private letter we are permitted to take an ac- 
count of the impression made by the unveiling on one 
of the throng: ‘‘The day was perfect. A 
gathered, and all seemed to be there because they 
wanted to be. After the flag was removed, there was 
for a few seconds an appalling stillness; then a most en- 
thusiastic greeting—the statue seemed life-like. The 
services were simple, and words were spoken Dy Mr. 
Wendte and Mr. Scott, men who kuew, loved and 


large crowd 








have done this in the territory of Oklahoma, and the 


honored Mr. King’s memory.” 
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NOVEMBER 19. 
quotes.”—H. W. Bellows. 


is and ever shall be.”—Ruskin. 
NOVEMBER 21. 


good.”’—Elizabeth. 


letters without reading them.”—Dr. Primrose. 


NOVEMBER 23. 
a favor of you.” 


NOVEMBER 24. 
board in any body’s else palace.”—The Colonel. 


NOVEMBER 25. 


paper?”—Chas. Hale. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1862. journals a hundred years ago. Certainly we do notex- all else, is an explorer. "Og, Defans 
pect any such result even from our most radical news-| Christopher Wren composed 
— = ——— | papers; and yet, Brissot speaks with the utmost con- him, on the island that was his home tt rong COon 
BOSTON, SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 19, 1892. tempt of the professional journalists of that era, and beauty; and the dome of St. Paul's pono eB 
expressly states that the articles which were notpaid ment. “Such an artificer is Alfred Tegu.. 
COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. for were better than those which were. Certainly we Christopher Columbus bronght a : . serek a 
eS have changed all that. Perhaps, however, Brissot’s charted deep, brave rumors of «. me alien sh. = We up 
‘A man who is In earsest never talent was one of those which was not compensated, and mysterious confines of another woriy ”y a ther 
this may have clouded his judgment. is Robert Browning. “1SCOVe rer 
Novemper 20.—‘‘Wherever one hand meets another Tuomas Coram. a op depreciate the poet who so ia be 
: ‘put out to sea,’ not far behind his >), ' — 
helpfully —that is the Holy or Mother Church, which ever taste Ginn Wil it iiaten 1 es The w 
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In a country as badly bitten as this Is by Anglo-mania 
it is interesting to note the methods of Anglo-maniacs 
in France 100 or so years ago, and the interest is, per- 
haps, deepened by the seriousness with which they were 
taken by the disease as compared with the comic symp- 
toms of our malady. 

In looking through one of our older libraries for 
something entirely different, I recently ran across three 
volumes labelled ‘Warville’s Works. They should have 
been called ‘Warville’s Miscellanies,’ as they represented 
only a small part of the works of Brissot de Warville, 
the Girondin, the most important of which as they ap- 
pear to our minds is his Travels in America. The greater 
part of these miscellanies is taken up by a journal which 
he published,called ‘Journal du Licée de Londres,’ which 
appears to have been written wholly by himself as was 
the style of the day. In this journal he kept his French 
readers ‘up’ with the English literature and events during 
the years 1784 and 1785. 

We allknow how much English example had todo 
with the theorles of the Girondins and other moderates 
in the French revolution, but it is interesting to examine 
one of the actual levers which were used in overthrow- 
ingso much. The fact that Brissot himself was so 
fatally overthrown only adds toitsinterest, How little 
could he have foreseen the events of the next ten years 
when be was telling the French nation about the quar- 
rels in the Royal Society, defending the Quakers and 
urging the ase of more English words in France to 
express ideas of which he thought the French vocabu- 
lary incapable. The whole affair is made more tragic by 
the formal ‘approbation’ of the king which is printed at 
the end of each number, where the representative of the 
‘Keeper of the Seals’ certifies to the fact that he had 
read the number through and found nothing which was 
not useful and interesting. A most useful publication it 
undoubtedly was, and it certainly is interesting to us. 

It was after the publication of this journal—which 
does not seem to have been long-lived—that Brissot made 
his journey in America; but he, like so many other 
Frenchmen of that time, was greatly interestedjin Amer- 
ica, and much of this ‘London Lyceum’ is devoted to 
American affairs. He translates, among other things, 
Franklin’s pamphlet giving information for intending 
colenists and talks most earnestly and learnedly on the 
recent American revolution and its results; always, or 
almost always, taking the American side. When he 
touches on the English revolution, heis, as we would 
expect, on the side of the Commonwealth, but,’despite 
these apparent Republican leanings, his admiration of 
the English constitution, as he understood it,Yfis great; 
and this admiration, I suppose, he kept till the end. 

Among minor points I notice one statement which 
would serve to illustrate the great increase in journalism 
since his day. We are accustomed to hear and to think 
of armies of pamphleteers and hosts of journalists as 
condacting the ‘campaign of education’ that led to the 
French revolution. Brissot, in speaking of the English 
journals, gives a list of them and says that his readers 
will notice that they are not less numerous than the 
French. And yet the sum total of his hst is only twen- 
ty, and this includes a Lady’s Magazine and more than 
one law magazine. The names he gives in general look 
strange to us moderns, though we are pleased to note the 
‘Rambler's Magazine’ given in the list, and the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ is still familiar to some of us. 

Of course Brissot’s list is undoubtedly incomplete, but 
the statement would probably be true that there is no 
city worthy that name in Europe or in America which 


sport, not earnest. They are the lions at play. If, then, to 
amuse be art's avowed chief object, beauty of form in its 
creations becomes paramount; and in this, no doubt, 
much of the work of Browning is deficient. 

But, according to the second theory, art is real and 
earnest. Its literary, plastic and harmonic shapes are in- 
stinct with a vital principle. Form serves only as the 
body, even sometimes uncouth, of an immortal soul that 
dwells within, and by means of which the spirit is made 
known. To those that view art thus, not the perfect chisel 


prodaced the higher works of art. 


of Phidias, but the faulty brush of Raffaello Santi, has | springs across some chasm or crevasse w! 


| madly through the streets, crying, ‘'! ka 

| Tennyson has admonished man to gain » 
|draught-horse, trained between tug Straps, along the 
king’s highway. Browning has called him to ase ines 
travelled heights, like the mountain chamois | 

crag to crag. Hence itis that these are complemen 
poets. The best progress is made by adopting now or 
and now the other movement; as the Swiss hunt 
slowly and with care along a narrow ledge of rock op 
treads cautiously over flelds of snow 


eaping from 


1 interrupts 


his onward way. 





Aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare Poetz: 
bat Coleridge declares that poetry's perfectiun is ‘‘to com- 
municate the greatest immediate pleasure from the parts 
compatible with the largest sum of pleasure on the whole” ; 
while Ruskin, on the other hand, whose sense for for- 
mal beauty is surely keen, has written, ‘‘The strength of 
poetry is in its thought, not in its form”; and our own 
Lowell condemns the ‘‘criticism” that ‘‘still busies itself 
about words and phrases, syllables, feet, and accents; 
still forgets that it is the soul only which is and keeps 
alive.” Browning himself pronounces the same judgment 
by the mouth of Andrea del Sarto (called the Faultiless 
Painter) when he makes that artist, pointing at one of 
Raphael's pictures, thus lament : 

Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 

Pouring his soul, with kings and priests to see, 

Reaching, that heaven might su replenish him, 

Above and through his art—for it gives way; 

That arm is wrongly put—and there again— 

A fault to pardon in his drawing's lines, 

Its body, so to speak; its soul is right, 

He means right—that a child may understand. 

Still, what an arm! and I could alter it: 

But all the play, the insight and the stretch— 

Out of me, out of me! 
It must be admitted that the burden of criticism, 
ancient and modern, has been against the setting up of 
such a spiritual standard for poetic art, and in favor of 
the theory which declares amusement to be art’s chief 
aim. But, itis safe to say, the definition of Principal 
Shairp gives form to a growing faith. Of poetry, he de- 
clares, ‘‘the true end is to awaken men to the divine side 
of things,—to bear witness to the beauty that clothes the 
outer world, the nobility that lies hid, often obscured, in 
human sculs; tocall forth sympathy for neglected truths, 
for noble but oppressed persons, for downtrodden 
causes; and to make men feel that, through all outward 
beauty and all pure inward affection, God himself is ad- 
dressing them.” And, in the latest utterance of well- 
recognized authority on this side of the sea, Stedman 
concludes a noble summary of the world’s poetic master- 
pieces by pronouncing the Book of Common Prayer 
unparalleled as a work of poetic art, because it seems to 
him the most wonderful symphonic idealization of human 
faith invoking a paternal Creator. Among men that hold 
this faith, Robert Browning, in spite of faults, is counted 
a prime poet. 
But Browning's poetry is not a cheval-glass, which 
mirrors our age in action. The idyls and songs of Ten- 
pyson may be thus fitly symbolized; and Tennyson is 
popularly Known and loved because lord and laborer alike 
have seen themselves reflected in his verse. Browning, 
too, is representative in this, that he has the highly de- 
veloped scientific method of his time, which sifts and 





well-balanced Horace says: | 


The antagonism between these two theories is not These two high-priests of Poetry counterpoise as ¢ 
caused by a superticial diversity of opinion. It is deeply | the apostles of Philosophy, Edmund Burke and Willis 
rooted, and affects every relation in life. Separated by it | Blake. Tennyson is like Burke, for he intones the prais 
into opposing ranks, men have always striven, irrecon- | of reason, self-restraint, duty, civic order; Browning 
cilable. Plato and Aristotle so contended. It is true, | like Blake—his ram’s-horn winds amid the crash of arms 


in conflict, the spirits of energy and clesire let 
Browning cries to us, Expand! while Tennyson Is coup- 
selling, Control yourselves ! 

WALTER Srorns Biot 


A LOOKER-ON IN BOSTON. 
The question often suggests itself whether th 

increasing opportunities for education and self-impr 
ment bear a proportionate amount of fruit. Some of th 
sturdy old New England women lived all their livesw 
a library made up of the Bible, Pilgrim's Progress 
Plutarch’s Lives and a few other similar books, and w 
they probably lacked the fluency of speech and ease of 
manner that are considered a necessary part of modera 
equipment, yet they drew from that whole wheat of 





literature a strength of mind and purpose and a courag 
that carried them through trials, privations and peris 
that would make most modern women (ua One feels 


thankful to havea richer store than theirs from whicht 

draw, but is there no danger of surfeit’ Phillips 
Brooks said once, in substance, though I may not quote 
his words, in regard to the advancement of women, that 
he hoped we had passed beyond the stage where women 
needed to be written with acapital. Making anotber 
plication of his thought, when ‘culture’ is put in the mic 
dle of the sentence and written smali, wil! it not de a ste 
ahead? The period of italics and capitals may have Yee! 
necessary to point out to people that opportunities sad 
increased and that education need not stop when the 
school-room was left; but if the numberless clus, Classes, 
lectures and increased private reading be only & jesous 
irritability of mind or the too fashionable neryous pres 
tration, instead of a deeper, stronger womanhood, peraaps 
it would be better to return to the piainer far 
grandmothers. 





Everyone has a word to offer in the way of complaint, 
suggestion or anecdote on the question of domestic sem 
vice. The subject nearly concerns the comfort most 
people, and if all the talk could only take shape in som 
practical step towards improvement, it would be 8 seco 
emancipation act for thousands of women 4 er the 
country. The establishment of a training-schoo! for s¢ 
vants has been often suggested, and it seems as‘! some 
public-spirited woman might see in that a promising "¢ 
for her efforts. Have such a school well endowe 
courses of instruction in all branches of domestic Wor 
no girl to be sent out from the school witho 
cate attesting the ground she had covered and ' 
ciency she had acquired; then enlist the co-0} erst 
large constituency of ladies who should plecs' 





selves to require such certificates before employ'0s 


y ger- 
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id be strictly graded to the oil 
and a heavy burden would be lifted 
q A while ago & girl was employed 
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, otber se or some trifling cause and im- 





left her p! lace f 

ee sined a situation as waitress in another 
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oer re several other servants, her wages 
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we 
pay we a 1 his place she soon left because 
ing thE arringing a silver salver and a coffee- 

to carrives? 
He dights of stairs to the drawing-room after 


rice ap 170! know, such instances could be multiplied 
. Asall know, 

got 
jel aie: 


‘to 


this is the position of many teachers 
1, contrast 1 5 
= h vols, 


blic  8C educated, refined Isdies, 
, ag ae living expenses are deducted, are no 
ee one irl received. Their work ts hard and to 
_ were wearing on the nerves; they are sub- 
said sess annoyances from dull pupils, uoreason- 
te 4s or exacting school boards; yet if they were 
vied by their own self-respect from flinging up 
, wae at the first vexation, they know too well 
: « did did so they might wait months for another, 
. would be & dozen eager to etep into the place 
a No one could regret that household 
jbeen made more remuserative and attrac- 
op. to the girls who are employed in it, im- 
_dition does not suggest Increased obligation to 
” i service, it is time fora reform. Such a 
a te begin with the women of wealth, aad they 
; e to their poorer neighbors aad to the girls 














































































































—- »g, to see that they do not offer a premium to in- 
putts 82 {yosteadiness of character. 





speak of currenasaname so late in their season 
yioo mach like overdoing the matter, and yet it is 
igri to refrain, remembering the spectacle presented in 
gorticaltars! Hall last week. Though the florists’ win- 
— for weeks been filling with the gay avant- 


® 
gariers, yet one WAS uoprepared for the splendid hosts 
grilled in the exhibition hall on the opening day. 


je) year it seems as if the limit must be reached, of the 
yietion and variety of which this plant is capable; 
ig, sotwithstanding, each year displays it in some new 
gee of beauty. W ith many it is the favorite flower of 
de year, its one « defect, the lack of perfume, being more 
ia stoned for by its oriental luxuriance of color. It 
wos ftting product of Japan, that country of unlim- 
ie pwibilities, that fairy-land of marvels. It has its 
g@iswwhom its size and color are but coarseness 
wingety; but, standing before one of those perfect 
jus ieems ungrateful to cavil at its size. Rather 
doive be thankful that on gray November days we 


m@buyesoch a flood of sunshiny color. The spring- 
fim bas ts sweet maiden flowers, with all the freshness, 
teicacy and bloom of early youth about them, and they 


secharming, but the chrysanthemum is the magnificent 
yomas of the world with ripened beauty, with the grace 
thstcomes through years of careful cultivation, who 
esirals by the very luxuriance of her charm. Cc. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS AT GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


xi. 

lam disposed to consider the best thing that we 
Americans gain by our study in Germany to be the feel- 
og of independence and self-reliance of which I have 
uresdy spoken. It is a feeling to which undergraduates 
‘0 Most American universities rarely attain. Whether 
we Germans themselves as a general rule attain it or not, 
leannot say. But the Americans in Germany are gen- 
‘iy older than their German fellow-students, they 
‘ave as arule more undergraduate years behind them, 

a fact more years of work in thelr chosen line. 
te have come to a time when, if ever, they are to 
depend on themselves; they must begin at once. It isa 
Rreat pity that this self-reliance should ever degenerate 
mo Mere arrogant self-conceit, or that it should be re- 
petled by the absolute reliance on Germany and all 
ings German which is by no means uncommon. 

Such as it is, heen there are not a few who 
Youd subordinate this advantageous acquirement to 
‘other characteristic of American student-life in Ger- 
— I am speaking of a student’s relations with his 

ofessors. And here, of course, I do not speak of the 
ter universities. I have myself never studied at 
Berlin, for instance, but I understand that the condi- 
Sous there are far less favorable to friendly intercourse 
woreee Student and professor than at the smaller 
sities. This is perfectly natural, owing, among 

‘ulogs, to the large number of students. But at 
oo versities—say at Gdttingen, Heidelberg, 
C * “pingen—an American usually finds ample 

““anity for personal intercourse with the professor 

“whom he studie 8, and the value of this intercourse 


Kher 
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man Pi coca for the pode reason that a certain pro- 
fessor lectures there, or it may be more than one. It is 
the man rather than the university that he seeks; and, 
such being the case, the more that he sees of him the 
better. Withus, on the other hand, and frequently with 
the Germans themselves in Germany, it is the fame of | 
the university that is the attractive power. Add to 
this, that in Germany the American hears only three or | 
four professors, but with us quite a number; and of 
these three or four there is always one who is of the 
greatest importance. 

‘The reasons, therefore, why an American should seek | 
personal intercourse with his professors are somewhat 
more pressing than such as obtain with us, and fortun- 
ately there is usually, at the smaller universities, very lit- 
tle difficulty inthe way. Much depends, naturally enough, 
on the professor. Buton the whole the German profes- 
sors receive students from America with cordiality—often 
with more cordiality than tiey extend to theirown coun- 
trymen. ‘The reasons for this are obvious. The Ameri- 
can isapt to be a picked man, a man seriously interested 
in his work, a man who has already progressed beyond 
the rudiments. It is but natural that he should be pre- 
ferred as ascholar to theaverageGerman. From another 
point of view is a professor pleased to receive American 
students. Itis on the whole rather a compliment toa 
man that bis fame should have so expanded that a student 
will come three thousand miles to avail himself of the 
privileges of his instruction. With all the considera- 
tions in a contrary direction, there must always be some- 
thing in this point. It piay also be added that, for var- 
jous reasons that need not be detailed, there is not, as a 
rule, such a distance placed by etiquette between a Ger- 
man professor and his American students as is the case 
with his own compatriots. 

Whatever be the reasons, however, which lead an 
American to seek the society of his professors in Ger- 
mauy and which lead the professor to grant it to his 
foreign students, it is by such friendly intercourse that 
many men may learn more than they ever do out of books 
and lectures. Lectures are very good things in thelr way, 
but they cannot do everything. Small private courses 
are better than lectures for some things, but even they 
can be supplemented to advantage; and there are few 
scientific books that do not leave something on which the 
author may make himself clearer. It ,is almost always 
better to get face t» face with the men with whom you 
have to do, and this most especially so when you have to 
do with a man who is really a teacher as well as a scholar. 
The interest, the enthusiasm which is gained from per- 
sonal intercourse with @ strong teacher has been sufficient 
incitement to send many a student over the hardest road 
to goals very well worth attaining. 


In Germany, such intercourse is somewhat more easy 
than with us, probably because it is more nece-sary. 
With us, a student may go through his college course 
and never meet a professor except in the class room. 
What he is to do is laid downin certain sets of directions 
that are easily attainable, and after conforming to them 
there is nothing more necessary. In Germany, however, 
the looseness and vagueness which give independence and 
self-reliance to the student nessitate a certain dependence 
and reliance on the professors ; gand this is of course pro- 
vided for in ways that have grown ,up rather through 
custom, I fancy, than in any other way. I have already 
spoken of the sprechstunde, when a professor may be 
seen by any of his students. I have spoken of the inform- 
ality of the seminar and the privatissime; and there is 
almost always good opportunity for conversation over 
the beer after the seminar, or at the verein, or after the 
verein at the café. Such are the most obvious ways for 
finding occasion for the informal intercourse that is of 
the greatest value. There are, of course, as many differ- 
ent ways of accomplishing the desired end as there are 
different professors. 

“You'd better go to Freiburg to hear So-and-so,” said 
a man of whom I had asked advice. 

‘‘He doesn’t lecture on any subject that is of interest 
to me,” said I. 

“I know,” was the answer, ‘‘but he’s somewhat of an 
invalid and takes long walksevery day. He’ll lecture on 
any subject you like during those walks.” 

For a German professor will almost always talk shop, 
a fact that is very important to the American who comes 
to learn, and one which brings me to another point of in- 
terest about Germany. I mean what may be called, for 
want of a better name, the scholarly atmosphere. It is a 
sort of omnipresence of work. 

In a German’s life at a German university, I incline to 
thing, university work is a more important factor than in 
the life of a student here with us; that is to say, if he 


| dces with us. 





ous kinds of diversion that attract the attention of the 
German, and often he would not desire to do so if he 
could, through lack of interest or through lack of time. 
He has come to Germany for a limited period and he 
wishes to make the most of it. 

But it is not merely that it is practically convenient 
for an American to keep his work quite constantly before 
his eyes. There is another cause which goes to account 
io a measure for the scholarly atmosphere. I think it 
‘will be allowed by all who have studied in Germany or 
‘lived there for a time, that university work holds there a 
far more important place, in more ways than one, than it 
With a student in America, in his under- 
graduate days at least, college work is pretty well jostled 
and even put to the wall by athletics, society or a hundred 
other things. So it is in Germany with a certain class of 
students. But with the majority the university takes the 
place of the professional school with us, and here, even 
with us, work is genera‘ly given the first place. With 
the German student, university work need not fear 
athletics as a rival, nor indeed much of anything except 
the corps or other student society; and with these cor- 
porations it is perfectly understood that each is to take 
its turn. For two or three years, the corps has full 
swing; then the university. 

It is hardly worth while to go farther in the matter, 
to point out the comparative positions which}scholarship 
holds in German civilization and in American. I am, on 
the whole, of opinion that in Germany the scholar is 
regarded with greater respect in every way than with us, 
and it seems to me very natural that this should be }80, 
for very many reasons. Recognizing it as a fact, one 
can very easily see how ‘shop’ should bea far more con- 
stant factor In social intercourse in Germany than here 
at home, and especially with an American. He himself 
regards his own work (and, by courtesy, that of his 
fellows) as a most important thing. In the society to 
which he finds admittance, he sees that it is also most 
important, or at least highly honorable. A man is thus 
put into an attitude with respect to his work that is of 
great value to him. 
Tépffer remarks that, no matter how much a man may 
love a girl, he never wants to have the benefit of her 
whole time and attention because nobody else cares any- 
thing about her. I fancy every man must be pleased to 
see that the object of his affection is considered desirable 
by others also. In like manner, however much one may 
love one’s work, it is far more delightful to follow it 
when the pursuit is considered a respectable or even an 
honorable proceeding, than wher it is gently_regarded as 
an uninteresting form of harmless insanity. 

Epwarp E. Haus, Jr. 





THE POWER OF THE JUDICIARY, 


P. EMORY ALDRICH, BEFORE THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY, OCT. 21, 1892. 

Mr. President, I move the acceptance of the report 
of the Council, treasurer, secretary, and librarian, to- 
gether with the papers read by Dr. Hall and Mr. Weeden. 
If you will permit me to accompany this motion, I will 
say a word on one point alluded to by Dr. Hale in the 
closing part of the report of the Council. 

Whatever else America has done for the good of 
mankind, or whatever she has done for the injury of 
mankind, she has done one thing new in the history of 
goverment. She has established, what is no longer an 
experiment, a feature which exists in no other govern- 
ment on the earth, We are governed really, ia 
this country, by the judiciary department. In 
England, parliament is the supreme power-—omnipo- 
tent, asthe familiar language says. The English Par- 
liament is not only a legislature, but is a constituent 
assembly. It can repeal anything which has been regard- 
ed as part of the constitution of England. It can repeal 
any act which has been passed at any time. It can, if it 
chooses, change the succession to the crown. It can 
change the method of administering the government. 
The judiciary, on the other hand, possesses no 
power, or never exercises any power, of revising 
apy act of parliament, to determine whether it is 
within the spirit of the constitution or not. It never 
declares that any actis unconstitutional. There may be 
exceptions, but this is the rule. The same thing is true 
in France; the high courts in France never exercise the 
function of saying that an act is not authorized by the 
constitution of the country. It never decrees that any 
act is destitute of binding force, 

This power is not conferred in words in the constita- 
tion of the United States, or in that of any of the states. 
But it is a recognized power in the courts of the United 





does any work at all. He gives it a more prominent posi- 
tion in his social life than is the custom with us; he! 


chooses his friends often from among his co-workers in a 


way that is rare with us; he discourses on his studies in 
leisure moments as few Americans would do at home; a 





5,884 
rule, very great. It is, on the whole, more im- | 


ortant 
re nite same thing would be in America, if we 
*itin the same degree, as we have not. Foran 
AWerican. asa 


rule, settles himself at this or that Ger- 








good deal of his social life may be based upon his interest 
| in this or that branch of science. This seems strauge to 


‘us, but it is to a great extent with a German in a German | 


| university, and it is apt to be doubly so with an Ameri- 
can. For the American cannot avail himself of the vari 


| States ; the Supreme Court, of all others, declaring any 
act of Congress or of the state, which is brought into 
question ina case, before the court constitutional or 
| unconstitutional. Here is the peculiarity of this feature: 
although this great power is possessed by the judiciary, 
the judiciary can never exercise it until a lawsuit brings 
the question b:fore it. 

Practically we all kuow that it is not an infrequent 
thing for the Supreme Court of Massachusetts or of any 
of the other states to declare an act void of any force 
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whatever, because it Is not in conformity with the consti- ean 15 was excavated for Bante IfI., who was prob- | tion of the wal- paintings on the tombs at Bes 

tution of the United States. The same is true of the | ably grandson of Baqta II. Here is depicted a consid- cently, Muse Bradivary writes: ~ “Could not», tr ¢ 
Supreme Court of the United States, or any district | erable menagerie of wild animals and birds—which may ‘ ynasty tomb at Chicago Mw 


court; or any jadge may pass on the constitutionality of | indicate his taste for hunting—each animal or bird with 


the law involved in the case pending before him. 
This subject has not attracted the attentive treatment 
it deserves. I am glad, therefore, that Dr. Ilale alluded 


to it. Attention has been called to it recently in two | 
remarkable essays read at the convention at Saratoga in | 


August by Mr. Randolph and Judge Dillon, 
called attention to this feature, contrasting it with the 


systems of France and England and all the other gov- | 
It has been referred to also by | 


ernments of the world. 
De Tocqueville and Mr. Bryce. 
treated there as anywhere else. 

But, after all, it demands a larger discussion than it 
has received. I was, for instance, surprised when I 
examined the careful index to the Narrative and Critical 
History, prepared by our learned assoclate, Mr. Winsor, 
that I could not find any title or reference in which law 
was mentioned, init. In discussing everything else in 
American life and that which made up our country to the 
present time, the great subject of law has been entirely 
omitted. It seems to m3 a most appropriate subject to 
be treated in such a work as that. 


Perhaps it is as fully 


THE SCULPTURES OF BENI HASAN, 
BY WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW. 

| From a paper read by Willlam C. Winslow, D.D., LL.D., F 
R. A. S., at the last annual meeting of the American Oriental So. 
clety held in the Smithsonian Institution. | 

The pictorial scenes and texts upon the walls of the 
excavated tombs at Beni Hasan, dating about 2,500 B. C 
are invaluable history as to the arts and industries, the 
social and daily life of man, in an era contemporaneous 
with the early Hebrew patriarchs. The Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund society will shortly publish, In quarto form, a 
full record of its work at transcribing these mural tab- 
leaux and texts, accompanied by colored plates, phototypes 
and photolithographic plates—the volumes to be sent to 
subscribers to the fund. The plan originated with Mr. F. 
L. Griffith, and in November, 1890, the officers of the Sur- 
vey, Mr. George Frazer and Mr. Percy E. Newberry, began 
the work entrusted to them. They were literally ‘en- 
tombed alive,’ for they selected tomb No. 15 for anabode, 
dubbing it‘Our Domestic Tomb." It was not tenantless 
when they moved in, for bats and beetles abounded with- 
in,and hornets inhabited the ceiling; jackals held constant 
gatherings at night on the cliff above, and were likely at 
any moment to enter thelr apartment if the entrance was 
noclosed. 

There are 39 tombs, 12 of which are inscribed; of the 
12, 8 are painted. There are 12,000 feet of painted wall. 
The period represented isthat of the X{th and XIIth, 
Dynasties, and the personages for whom the inscriptions 
were made were the nomarchs, governors, petty princes 
owning allegiance to the reiguing Pharaoh and yet abso- 
lute in their local government. They held a miniature 
court and had retinues, artisans of every kind, soldiers, 
acribes, priests and men of letters. Nowhere else in all 
archwological Egypt, yet discovered, are such full and 
minute portrayals of social and especially business life as 
are still to be seen in these tombs. Nor is this all. Ezh- 
nography finds this wall-study of the facial characteristics 
of the tribes and remote people who came to pay tribute 
or respect to the prince very instructive. The tableaux 
abound inrepresentations of the trees, flowers, plants, 
productions of the land; of the birds, fishes, domestic 
and wild animals; of planting, cultivating, employing the 
oxen, catching the fish, hunting, etc. 
a period distant in time from us of forty centuries or | 
more. 

Champollion, Rossellini, Wilkinson, Lepsius, recorded 
some of the texts of the tombs, and several of the 
scenes were sketched for their works. Since their day 
iconoclasm, particularly of late, whether by tourist or 
Arab, has removed portions of the picturesand text; and 
large flakes of painted plaster are constantly falling 
from the already broken walls and mutilated tableaux. 
The Egypt Exploration Fund deeply realized the duty of 
transcribing these historic scenes and texts without 
another year’s delay. Was the work mere child’s play? 
Says Mr. Griffith: ‘*The outlines of these paintings are | 
blurred, the colors are dim, and all the surfaces are 
defaced by the bats, the smoke, 
tourists, the wanton injuries inflicted by the natives, and 
the oils and other preparations of former copyists. All 
these 12,000 feet have to be puzzled out and the colors 
identified, while a faithful transcript, of which every 
detail is as important as the the ensemble, must be made 
by means of tracing paper. Let him who would realize 
what this means mount a ladder and trace a fresco in 
one of our ancient churches. He will then appreciate 
the steady devotion of the copyist to his task” at Beni 
Hasan. 

Tomb 29is put down as the earliest of the group, 
dating from the beginning of the X{th Dynasty. This 


takes us into the obscure and somewhat snarled regal | 


succession of the Atefs. The tomb was excavated for 
Baqta, whose son, Baqta II., was buried in tomb 33, 


who have | 


the graffiti of modern | 


| its ancient name boldly cut; so that quite a feline, ca- 
| Hine, or ornithological list may be extracted for diction- 
ary purposes. Games of various kinds, sports like 
‘pitch and toss,’ tell us of amusements in that age. 


chiropodist is the graphic declaration, 
the toe nails.’ 


Art Ant, ‘paring 
In the north wall of his tomb we see the 


as Neferheput, or ‘Beautiful of rudders.’ 
was simply skilful to steer a boat, or expert in direct- 
ing her father’s house and society matters, is not appar- 
ent. Tomb number 17 was made for Baqta’s son, named 
Khti, or, supplying the e, Kheti, and for his wife Khnum- 


hotep. His title, greater than that of ‘Field Marshal 
of all the Russias,’ is ‘General of the Soldiers in all 
places.’ Kheti was a great and lively soldier—at least 


he delighted in athletics, for no less than 150 groups of 
wrestlers tumble and toss, and twist in every conceiv- 
able attitude, upon the hard canvas of his tomb. 

This matter of comprehensive titles reminds me that 
we have in our Boston Maseum of Fine Arts a squatting 
statue from Bubastis bearing the name of Menthuherk- 


These 

brother. Menepthah was named ‘General of Infantry’; 
his brother 
hazard the conjecture that the What’s-in-a-name? meant 
much here, as Menepthah, the commonly accepted phar- 
aoh of the Exodus, unaccustomed to riding, timid and | 
vacillating, would not be in the van of his horsemen and 
chariots rushing after the Israelites into the reedy sea.* | 
His elder brother, on the other hand, would naturally 
have taken the lead in such a pursuit. Many of the 
monumental titles, especially of Rameses II., are boast- 
ful repetitions; but, as in the mural scenes at Beni 


raphy in a word. 
Women,’ 


Probably the title, 
applied to Set-a-pe, 


‘Mistress of all 


No. 14, refers to her power of wili and other qualities of 
mind fitted to domineer even her own sex. 

Although the great inscription of Bent Hasan had been 
previously recorded, yet in its 222 lines, especially in Its | 


Now we are promised, and may fully expect, a perfect fax 
smile of what this tomb (No. 3) contains on its walls. The 


to accomplish 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards well says in ‘Pharaohs, Fel- 
lahs and Explorers,’ that ‘‘the singular skill with which 
the Egyptian artists of all periods seized upon, and re- 
produced, the ethnic types of foreign races has never 
/been surpassed” (p. 133). The celebrated group of the 
foreigners—the Amu group about which Egyptologists 
and some Old Testament scholars have speculated—in the 
familiar tous. Butin the tomb of Khoumhotep I. (No. 
14) Mr. Newberry makes a surprising discovery, entirely 
overlooked by the artists of the French commission, by 
Lepsius and all subsequent travellers. It is that of what 
is apparently a group of Libyans. 
heads a file of seven persons; of which three are warri- 
ors, and four are women. The former have blue eyes; 
yellow skins; reddish hair, quite coarse, in which is 
stuck a plume of ostrich feathers; garments stained 
red and fringed at the bottom; in the right hand ostrich | 





All this relates to | feathers, and in the left hand a crooked club. The | 


| women are fair, blue-eyed, and have brown or auburn | 
| hair. Two of them have small children in a basket tied 
| to their back, and each of the other two women bears a 
monkey on her back. Mr. Newberry may be able to) 
state the purpose or use of the monkeys in his elaborate | 
and minute description, but, so far so I know, the organ- 
grinder is not depicted on any of the monuments and 
| sculptures of old Egypt. I conjecture that those simian 
| specimens were presents for the nomarch. 

Sach an ethnological ‘find’ as this Libyan group 
| but illustrates the fecundity of Egypt even in her unbuar- 
|tied but unknown treasures of knowledge. 


| as you know, but touched upon a very few of the many | 


| archeologic al and historical treasures of Beni Hasan. 

| Even the modern cartoon is there represented, 8s when one | 
| of Kheti's wrestlers says to the man that is down, ‘If | 
| you wish to get up, say ‘dead ’.” Lady Hotept, like the 
|modern royal belle, has a maid with a looking-glass, 
| another with apparel and another with jewelry, ready to} 
help her to ‘dress.’ Even the modern Historic Genealog- 
| ical Society finds comfort in these words of Mr. Newberry | 
| anent some of his transcribing from the Beni Hasan 

| pedigrees: ‘‘This is the longest and fullest genealogy of 
any Egyptian family that has yet been worked out.” 

| A most instractive object-lesson from these sculptures 
| could be made in the historical section of the Columbian 
— + Man’s past as well as his ante ne edsto 


April, 1590. 
| | A propos, Miss Paterson writes in Oct. from London: “Do 
you think it would be worth while to send copies to your Exposi- 


*New Eng. Magazine, p. 206-7. 


Among Baqta’s retinue is a royal barber, and over his | 


face of his daughter, whom the hieroglyphs designate | 


hopeshef, which literally means ‘Lofty Mars, his sword.’ 
18 letters represent the title of Menepthah’s | 


‘General of Cavalry.” I have ventured to | 


Hasan, sometimes an exact title may be taken asa biog- | 


whose face graces tomb | 


accompanying tableaux, errors or omissions have occurred. 


camera and the calcium light are doing for science what the | 
painstaking Lepsius and others of necessity were unable | 


tomb of Khnumhotep IL. (No. 3 on the Survey list), is | 


An Egyptian officer | 


I have, | 


be illustrated there. Evolution js 
in the contemplated splendiq 
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| bustling waters of Lake Mj) bican rath t 1sgs 
sweet waters of the Nile. wee Me ty 
NOTES OF AN AMEPRICAY ue Pai 
te ~ = * FAR 
| ANECDOTES OF RENAN—THE Aporspog 
SPORT IN SEVERAI VARIETIE ' mn, 
All Paris, of course, is talk f + , we, tas 
SOF the death og 
| the first of Protestants who was broaden 
‘perhaps’. In him there was little of 4 at ” = 
virulence, which has been too Pte 


ADC to make the Pow 
more shameful than the Abuse. Ares ; 


come in vogue after a great man’s «, ath hove bese: 2 
against custom, these stories are usyally os Weihces 3 
his courage or of his wit _ 
Shortly after he left the Cat 
was a struggling under-student 
a line, a comparatively ‘fat - 
provinces was offered him it he refo 
to sacrifice everything, that h: 
life, Paris. Too many clever young | ; 
‘a few herbs and apples’ for the ‘kingdo , 
| that holds them all.’ 
Another story Is that a friend, seeing him 
hat on going into a church, laughed out—ow 
you'd quarreled with Mother Chur I 
| speak,” said Renan, with his fine sm 
bowing acquaintance.” 
| 1 don’t think many people in America know~] ai 
I did not—that Renan once was a candidate fo 
National Assembly. He was defeated, and the ¢ 
| story, perhaps, suggests a reason 
Into a cabaret full of peasants, enter . 
votes. ‘Gentlemen, I want you all to vote for 
| “Who's Renan?” ‘Well, he wrote the Life of 
‘What, a Clerical get our vote? not muct 
This failure is said to have given Rena: 
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= it 1 
was defeated was hardly a good reason for this. for 
| | ple are apt as much to doubt the likelihood of 
| sow’s ear out of a silk purse as they do the more! 
| converse. 


There is something fine in the thought wh 
the Athenians raise a 
my mind there is something Inexpressibly sad ina stat 
| toa ‘Forgotten God.’ And the dedication, in Givet, of 


ter sadness. Méhul had always been one of those me 


| whose names the French insist on logging into wer 


company. 
| **Phidias, Poussin, Michael Angelo 
| thoven, Méhul, Wagner.” 
any too well remembered, even in Francs Méb 
Méhul,” men will say, ‘‘bless my son!! [| must look 
up in my musical dictionary.” And this dedicat 


night only makes it seem the more still. All that m 
do they have done for him. Has not the Minister 
lic Instruction said in his speech that Mébul ‘'s 
the front rank of that pleiad of our illustriogs mas 
which runs from Rameau to Berlioz? And tt 
| soldiers march off, the Minister hurries to cate 
| and nobody thinks anything more about poor Mé 
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When one man has just died 
| strange the coming back to life of another: and 
isense the return of Mr. Stanhop 
| pondent at Hamburg, may be called a coming %8 
\life. There is a great deal of discussion just ! 
| whether the whole experiment of the Hospita hs 
| scientific value, but very few people have express 
desire to go and do the same thing. [houga' 
| one man has offered to go through the same expe 
| without first being inoculated. I remem et receiy 
| visit at my studio from the now famous feral’ 
pondent, apropos of some pictures Iw a gee ng 
| for the Salon. My recollection of iim, 4 


| time, is of a rather short, 
| man you wouldn’t care to meet ina fig aviog 
| English intonation and way of speakinz, 
| American air of being wide-awake at 


| From the articles of his, which I’ve seen spogk 


| men’s pictures, I should imagine him 4s 
{Impressionism as to cholera ; 
| tue in mere passive resistance. ae ace 
ries no less renowned than War.’ 

A much more agreeable subject tac 
ing, of which there has been 41! ite . 
last few days in Paris. A great deal 


Seine. Was not Ooms to row? the Dat woke : . 
Diamond Scalls at this year’s Henley rega 
name Ooms. I imagine him granting 





each stroke (like the workmen who gros® 


| distrust for universal suffrage; though the fact the » 


statue to the ‘Unknown God) bur 1 


statue of Méhul, the French composer, snggests this iy 
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al p.S. Since I wrote the above the 
+ actually did beat the Englishmen—as much, 
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 depal nt of Sport, (for Thackeray, in 
nis | “ iabout Papers, maintains that clever 
a ” ne the most {fascinating sport of all)—in | 
va * . artment of Sport, there has been at least | 
— “ hievement. A man drives upto the Hotel 
oe oor takes & room, leaves his bag as a 
of rood faith, and drives off; then he comes 
= "4Q 1, by the way, the {bank is just, closed. 
“ ed cashing this small draft on So-and-So?” 
“4 gbier is not able to, and the man goes off. So far 
i. -yjs like a good many others. But ‘list, oh list.’ 
“4 ine in the Man’s Manrer arouses the cashier’s sus- 
p V id he runs out, catches the cocher who had driven 
— o,and questions him. The cocher replies that 


is had hailed him in such a street, had got into 
srriage With six bags and had stopped at six dif- 
sotels. Back runs the cashier and looks in the 
tag, and flnds—potatoes ! A tour is made {to the other 
me have advanced the man money, but whether 

no, in all the bags he has left still are found 
‘ssoes. Tbe police are invoked, and a ‘domiciliary 
vet's made to the place from which he first took the 
ems a suspicious foreigner did hire a store 
ays. The door of said store is forced, 
found—countless bags, and innumerable 


rtwo da 


gad inside are 
The only fault one can find with [the cleverness of our | 
fen('s methods is that they had a certain sameness. 


Pity L. HALE. 


THOMAS STARR KING. 





The statue of Thomas Starr King was unveiled and 
ieicatxd, with fit public services, on the 26th of 
coder, in San Francisco. We have now the California 
papers, with full accounts of the ceremony. The figure 
snd attitude of the statue represent Mr. King as if he 
were pausing for a moment in the delivery of one of his 
geataddresses. His right hand falls on the careless 
folds of the stars and stripes, the left holds a bit of paper 


. and finding inspiration in | masters of thought, stored his mind with the rich treas- 
» rhe “cast , say, ‘This | "res of ancient and modern lore. He progressed with : 2 ‘ 
" or who should say | marvelous facility up the ragged ascent of learning, but, part of the anniversary would have a ludicrous and 
the prudent soldier, left nothing unconquered be- SOMewhat unworthy bearing. 
evidently not so skinny 88 |hind. He mastered the subtleties of philosophy and 
after tedious preliminary | metapbysics as if by intuition. 


his fortunes.” But there was a like 


|motives of personal interest, nor consideration of the 
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‘‘At the breaking out of the civil war, Starr King 


Whatever he conceived his duty he fearlessly did. No it 
interests of friend or foe,could swerve him an jota from 
doing inflexible justice. History presents not a purer 
mind, a warmer heart, a nobler man. gr 
‘Thus panoplied, he went forth to battle for what 
he conceived the right, and veritied the proposition that | 
‘the pen is mightier than the sword,’ and that the pen | 
and tongue combined are irresistible The Un- 
fon—Union and liberty, now and forever, one and 
inseparable’'—was his watchword. He loved not the 
South less, but the Union more. eIp+s 

‘*We do not say that Starr King determined for Cal- 
ifornia the coarse which she pursued; but we do say 
that he was a most potent factor in effecting that deter- 
mination, and in keeping the state in her union orbit; 
and further, that it is more than probable that his 
efforts effected in the aggregate a greater contribution to 
the sanitary fund than those of any other individual of 
the Pacific coast. ! 
% ‘‘His overtaxed energies gave way a year before the 
final surrender of the Confederacy, and, in the early 
spring of 1864, ‘he fell at his post doing duty.’ Behold! 
Far up the monumental column dedicated to the saviors 
of the Union—behold, inscribed in ineffaceable letters, 
glowing with trauscendent beauty, the name of Thomas 
Starr King.” 


OBSERVATIONS. 


HARVEST-HOME DAY. 

Thanksgiving Day, as it is kept, is curiously typical 
of man’s many-sided nature. Viewed on any one of its 
several sides, it chords with human nature at its cheert- 
est. 

Our forefathers no doubt took their pleasures more 
sadly even than do their latter-day descendants. When 
the earth bore no corn and it was covertly feared by the 
timorous that Christ and his saints slept, gloom struck its 
fangs too deeply into the heart of the people to vanish in 
a day. 

Yet with the passing of the famine joy would find ex- 
pression even among the austere Puritans, so they pre- 
pared to give thanks to God for his mercies; and there is 
more or less reason to believe that the Puritan fathers 
then and there established the precedent of devouring a 
good deal more than was good for them of the bounty of 
the harvest. 

The very first Thanksgiving on record was a Plymouth 
function, and Governor Bradford seems to have done his 
best to make it a netable one. The barley, wheat and 








us tbe brief of his address. On the pedestal of the statue 
wethe words, ‘In him eloquence, strength and virtue 
were devoted with fearless courage to truth, country, 
tod bis fellow men.” The statue is the work of Mr. 
Rogers of New York. 
from ‘The Prophet,’ by the Park Band, Mr. Wendte led 
prayers of the assembly, and Mr. Stetson, the presi- 
f the monument association, delivered a short 
pening address. So soon as he had concluded, at a sig- 
ta,twoofthe grandchildren of Mr. King drew aside 
the fags which covered the statue. The flag-staff fell 
softly back, and the statue stood forth, clear and un- 
sirouged, in majestic beauty. For a few moments, an 
*solate husk fell over the throng, which was broken by 
‘apurous cheers. Ina moment more, at the lead of the 
‘and, the whole company sang ‘My country, ’tis of thee.’ 


vw 
© Stor 
“I. Stetson ther 


n then introduced the orator of the day, Irving 


ott, from whose address we are glad to make tome 
Seections. 


M8 


Thomas Starr 
heme. 


elf 


He began with a reference to the monument it- 


‘€chions, it ht . 
“Sas, it does but serve as an index pointing to the 


wo ment Which he reared—a monumeut as much sur- 
ry. iG strength and symmetry and beauty apy which 
- re me Fear, as mind surpasses inert matter. This 
But ti wndie and resolve back to its original elements. 
mn mat which he reared by his genius, energy and untir- 
of, wt ia the cause of right, humanity, and the welfare 
- “To ee Willeverendure. . . . 
of hg ata clear understanding of the patriotism 
AIY to ae ‘ng, as he is familiarly called, it seems neces- 
oan equaint ourselves with his life from his child- 
ine.” period when he developed a power in the 
strong in * sagt pg civil war equal to that of 100,000 
thst lease a fact, uatil he was summoned to 
the boy, in ed ‘ence no traveller returns.’ For it is in 
material that ~ developing of man, that we better see the 
“His 4 * Constitutes patriots. . . 
dry-poods et employment was that of book-keeping in a 
: Store. He faithfully did his duty. This done, 
rned to self-culture. While most slept, 


rr 
38 


-S efforts were tu 


*¢ communed through their writings with the great on their supplies. But, taken apart from other consider- 


¢ exercises began with the grand coronation march | 


“Its design, proportions and beauty,” he said, | 
ak & Master's work. But however great its per- | 


| corn had yielded well, and it was wisely determined to 
‘ignore the failure of the pease. Fortunately it occured 
|the Governor to send a detachment of men out fowling, 
| so the wild turkeys that were brought down that day set- 
| tled the fate of the turkey tribe for all centuries to come. 
| Most of us stop short of venison, which figured 
| prominently at the first Ameriean Thanksgiving, and it is 
| doubtful if even the most provincial household makes 
good the Puritan tradition in regard to corn. House- 
| keepers go marketing for one delicacy and another, but 
‘it is doubtful if a ‘peck of corn’ appears on the modern 
| marketing list. Yet Indian corn was the main staff of 
the colonists. 

In this age of realism some one should investigate the 
secrets of that old time menu, and try to reproduce it in 
all the simplicity—or the lavishness—of 1621. Some 


in accordance with apostolic precedent. Why not, then, 
old-time corn-meal loaves for the Thanksgiving table? 





ations in the observance of the day, the gastronomical 


There should be some finer way to compliment a friend 


or a dignitary than to prepare palate-pleasing viands for 
him to eat. Only custom prevents our seeing the absurd 
His mind, great and strong, was Side of getting together on festive occasions and devour- 
ing food before and with each other. 


It seems a very 


material proceeding when one pauses to think about it. 
His apprehension Yet what entertainment would really take its place in 


Surely no onewould be more disappointed than the 


present writer if the welcome Thanksgiving invitation 
Believing in the right. as | Vere foand to have no turkey in it. 
g ght, as 


= rd was at last was inthe prime of manhood, and armed cap-a-pie for 
oly water first and had the lead of Ooms. |the great struggle. oun 
gp cought OO enpeed, hard is thy need; the flery | replete with learning, upon whose abundant and well ar- 
speed, Lepro™ 4 »” (Lhope Sir Walter’s shade | ranged stores he could readily draw for use. His rare 
agn gains on ENE his case, however, the | faculties were his equipiose—his fertile imagination con- 
perties.) In this a : sorting with his sound judgment. 
a4 hfs lead and crossed the linea winner— | quickly took in ata glance the value of the premises Social life? 
pte all true Frenchmen. For if two and | pressented, and his reason rarely deduced therefrom 
, y- ehen it stands to reason that the | wrong conclusions. 
gake four, ° re er of the Diamond Sculls can “Pewee grr yegs and morally brave. For him per- 
at the winner © . sonal danger had no terror. 
+ ates who lost that trophy. So it seems as if | Goq gave him to see the right, he bravely battled for the 


We must concede that the edible side of Thanksgiving 


right, however great the odds might seem against him. | appeals toa very powerful element in human nature, but 


10w about the praise? That seems to have been the very 
first impulse of our pious forefathers. ‘‘God gave them 
plenty, and ye face of things was changed, to ye rejoicing 
of ye hearts of many, for which they blessed God.” 
Have we become so used to plenty that our hearts forget 
to rejoice in it, and most signally forget to bless God? 
Perhaps not, but I really wish a faithful census of 
could be made next Thursday of the households in our 
and where ‘thanks’ are ‘returned’ to the Giver of all 
good at the Thanksgiving dinner. It would tell more ac- 
curately than any pessimistic surmises how will we obey 
our Ruler when He bids us ‘lift up our hearts in thanks- 
giving and praise to God forall his loving kindness and 
tender mercy.” 
Nevertheless, there are chords in the human heart that 
respond with no uncertuin sound to the call to ‘enter the 
gates with thanksgiving and praise.’ Just how to strike 
those chords in the popular heart is another matter, 
This phase of Thanksgiving Day needs to be more 
zealously enforced upon the people. 
But the real ‘harvest-home,’ as the first Thanksgiving 
was termed, has a mighty and 4 tightening grip upon the 
nation. Harvest and home are good things to consider. 
One seems to see in the words a vision of a scattered 
family of children, always ‘children’ while Father and 
Mother live, and an unabandoned farm. One seesa 
rich harvest of corn, and grapes, if not of wine. One 
sees piles upon piles of red-cheeked apples, and yellow 
pumpkins, and even dimly discerns the premium squash. 
One sees rows upon rows of delicately browned and 
flaky-crusted pies, and resolves to let no modern preju- 
dice assail him that would retard their prompt consump- 
tion. One sees the fat turkey and the tender chickens, 
and guesses at the treasures tucked out of sight in stone 
jars and tin boxes and deepovens. The harvest part 
and the home part of the festival curiously inter 
mingle. 
That going home is the bright part of the picture— 
not the going; the getting there. Would that the one 
could be accomplished without the other; for even for a 
few day’s visit there is the packing-up. Birds and quad- 
rupeds are always ready. Men are nearly so; but a 
woman isn’t. 
Usually—to digress—one takes what one doesn’t use, 
and leaves what is most needed. A man may wear the 
same clothes indefinitely, but one gets very tired of see- 
ing a woman around all day, and more days, in the same 
gown. She wants something pretty to put on when she 
gets up, and something to change to in the afternoon, 
and something smart for street wear. And she really 
feels that she ought to take a little something along for 
evening, in case she happens to need it. So she has»’t 
very much to say about the dear delight of ‘going’ any- 
where. It’s in being there that the pleasure lies. 
A welcome is an essential feature of a true Thanks- 
giving. A brave plan was concocted by some people of 
my acquaintance to return to their country house to spend 
Thanksgiving. Perhaps it made a difference with them 
when they came to reflect that not a soul would be there 
to welcome them when they were driven up to the door. 
That is no reasonable style of going away to spend 


‘evangelistic churches in Boston have abolished the use Thanksgiving. There must be smiling faces, and close- 
of leavened bread at the communion table. The Jewish GHAEEG WADE, SRS Gio Neatly SE Batty, SAO W'ghee- 
‘unleavened bread is used, splintered up in fragments, like 
|proken watercrackers. It is held to be more strictly 
King as a Patriot’ was Mr. Scott’s | 


deal of getting-home about the genuine thing. 

Next to going home—perhaps one should say, still 
better than going home—is the pleasure of making a real 
Thanksgiving for someone else. It is not agreeable to 


The Puritan fathers rested ten years between their reflect upon the great number of households where the 
| first Thanksgiving and its next successor. And that one turkey is the main part of Thanksgiving; not the unusual 


they held, with unconscious prophecy, on the birthday- good cheer. Beyond doubt some one ought to come in to 
to-be of Washington—the 22d of February, 1631, just one every family, some one who does not live there right 
hundred and one years to a day before the birth of the along. There is not the least bit of trouble in searching 
eat George. I fail to find any hint of the nature of out available guests, and that family misses a prime 


that second feast, but one thing is certain, it was not an 


element in the joy of the day which neither receives nor 


American repast. The very last batch of bread was in gives a welcome. Then the Thanksgiving bounty sent 


Governor Winthrop’s oven, on Thanksgiving eve, and 


around to the widow or the unfortunate is an essential 


istri fthe day. The thought of one meagre board 
was distributing the last handful of meal | feature 0 g 
ra nai te ies ea begged it, when the good and one unfed family should be a spectre at the feast of 


ship ‘Lyon’ came into port from England with a supply 


every selfish diner, who has received good gifts and held 


of provisions so bounteous that Boston town then and them fast. 


there kept her first Thanksgiving. 


Let us each keep a rounded-out Thanksgiving, with 


Since that time dwellers in this fertile land have had harvest and home, with praise and charity, and all good 
so much more than they have known how to eat that they things wrought in. Let us see that our own part in it is 


have had a fleld day once a year and made great inroads 


‘done brown,’ as we hope the cook will ‘do’ the turkey. 








GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 
THREE IN ONE EVENING. 
Shc ties on her neat little bonnet, before the looking 

glass, reflecting with satisfaction that its benzine- 
cleansed strings are quite as good as new, asd she can, 
with a perfectly clear conscience, put the price of a new 
pair into the fund of the Bazaar. The Bazaar represents 
a cause which she has very much at heart. No one can 
kuow better than she, who for five and thirty years has 
been a teacher, how frequent and how sore is the need of 
the teacher—as the years hurry past, hurrying away one’s 
strength and hope and ambition with them—of the soul- 
strengthening that comes with the knowledge that if need 
comes, help, glad, kind, loyal help, will come to meet it. 
The thing that causes nerve-wreck is oftener anxiety than 
overwork, after all. She knows how often, on her own 
gray days, the thought of that modest, slow-growing, 
little hoard in a certain bank, sufficient already to meet 
the exigencies of the years which, she tells herself, not 
uncheerfully, cannot now be so very many, has been to 
her as a staff on which to lean. She knows how many 
of her patient craft, having had responsibilities heavier 
than her own, have no such hoard and no such staff. For 
such, the mere thought of the permanent fund which the 
Teacher's Bazaar is to help to establish will be a soul- 
strength that more than once will ward off the very break- 
down the Fund exists to meet. Wherefore her quiet and 
gentle heart is loyally eager to do all her endeavor toward 
the Fund's success. 





>’ * 
* 

The sub-committee on which she is serving have 
secured the service of a club of bright young people to 
give a little dramatic entertainment. She has undertaken 
to dispose of twenty tickets; and it is an undertaking 
whose magnitude has grown in her timid eyes with 
every hour the bundle of tickets has lain In her upper 
drawer. ‘Through the appealing little notes she has 
addressed to a few old friends, she has succeeded in dis- 
posing of half her pledged number; but half still remain 
unsold, such a weight upon her conscience that sleep 
deserted her pillow, last night, until quite half-past ten. 

*. 

She studies, for a moment, before turning down the 
gas, the three names she has marked on the graduates’ 
list. Mrs. Greene Fuller-Doyle. Mrs. Isaiah Stedde. 
Mrs. Garth Gaile. 

a 

Mrs. Fuller-Doyle was Grace Fairfield, she remembers, 
fo her Grafton school-days, twenty years ago. She 
chiefly remembers that Grace was decidedly a pretty girl, 
pink and white and dimpled, with a toss of fluffy yellow 
hair; and she was given to wearing rather broad ruffles 
of lace of no particular kind, and not laundered quite 
often enough. Her present address is Exerford st., 
which, the little teacher has ascertained from the direc- 
tory, is easily reached by talking a Vend6me car. From 
which her once teacher concludes that Grace has made 
the sort of marriage to which, in the old days, she would 
most have aspired. She nervously hopes that Mr. Fuller- 
Doyle won't be ut home, above all—for that would be 
so very trying !—that they mayn’t be having company— 
Back Bay company! et 

+ 

Mrs. Isaiah Stedde was Maria Pinsome, once. She 
remembers that Maria was a rather bony girl, with a pro- 
nounced taste for mathematics, pale gray eyes, and thin, 
sandy hair which she wore confined in a round comb 
much later in life than most girls retained that unbeauti- 
ful article of attire. Her ex-teacher remembers, with a 
pang of self-reproach, that she was never able to cherish 
that feeling for Maria which is obviously due from a 
conscientious instructress to a girl who never had a bad- 
conduct mark throughout her school course. 


Mrs. Garth Gaie; a name almost as odd as her maiden 
name,' Rosa Bryre; the bright, undisciplined name, so 
characteristic of the girl’s bright, undisciplined self. 
Her’s had not been a very cheerful girlhood, her teacher 
had happened to know, spent in the little, lonely old 
house, with the fretful old aunt who was her sole rela- 
tive; but there never seemed to bea cloud across the 
sunshine of her wine-brown eyes, and a merry wind, 
unfelt of others, seemed always stirring that mane of 
rich, upruly auburn hair. She had been avery queen of 
misrule, in that humdrum school-room; and yet—and 
yet— 

Her teacher’s gentle lips quiver with something that 
is not all a smile, as she recalls that declamation-day, 
when, choice being left to the scholars, Rosa had given 
them the death of poor Jo, from Bleak House. It all 
comes back—the deathly stillness of the room; the pit- 
eous, thrilling, childish voice; the shocked, fright- 
ened sense of how fast her own self-control was slip- 
ping from her, leaving her tremulous and weak; the 
long minute, after the voice was silent; the whiteness of 
Rosa’s face; the hysterical sobs breaking forth, all over 
the room; the queer look of the head-master, as he 
begins tosay, ‘Really, Miss Smith, this is most unusual!” 
bat stops midway—swallows once or twice—and without 
more ado leaves the room. She has known nothing of 


‘with friends,’ as she wrote. But here is Rosa, chron- 
icled on the graduates’ list as Mrs. Garth Gale, and liv- 
ing in Suite 24 of Hotel America, at the far South 
End. 
*,° 

Half an hour later, little Miss Smith Is ringing the 
Fuller-Doyle bell, on Exerford Street. She notices, in 
| her flatterment, that the gas, turned rather low, bright- 
| ens as the bell sounds. The maid who opens the dcor 
wears a cap that is a bit askew, as if hastily donned, and 
whose ruffles oddly remind Miss Smith of the ruffles of 
Grace Fairfield of aforetime. It is a shadowy spectre 
of the old Grace, who comes to meet her once teacher; 
a thin,hollow-cheeked woman, whose fashionable coiffure 
and abundant powder accent the Jines of weariness and 
anxiety in the pretty, faded face. Her manuer is at 
first airy and artificial enough; she is so sorry, but both 
Mr. Faller-Doyle and herself have an engagement for 
Tuesday evening, that would make it impossible for 
them to attend the doubtless charming little entertain- 
ment; but something in the kind, troubled 
unworldly eyes under the little gray bonnet searches out 
allthat is left of truth in the tired, world-corroded 
heart; and when little Miss Smith goes down the steps, 
she knows that Grace did not buy a ticket, because, in 
the household driven by a poor and petty ambition into 
a dishonest extravagance, there is not even fifty cents 
that can be spared for neighborly charity. 

°,° 

Mrs. Isaiah Stedde—there is a crayon of her,as Marla 
Pinsome, round comb and all, hanging over the marble- 
topped table that has the vase of wax flowers on it—at 
first, being assured itis a worthy charity, thinks that 
possibly the purchase of of aticket may bea fitting 
use for the pennies accumulated in the children’s Samari- 
tan-boxes. But when the fact is developed that the 
entertainment is to bea dramatic one, her horrified 
amazement knows no bounds. ‘‘My dear Miss Smith! 
Icould not have believed it! I have always regarded 
you—lI may almost say looked to you—as one of such 
eminently safe convictions! And you, who have been 
privileged to listen to my dear husband's dear father, 
Deacon Zerubbabel Stedde, in his remarks on Stage 
Seductions.”—‘‘But, my dear Maria,”—almost in tears— 
**T have read the little play—it is George Baker’s ‘Bread 
on the Waters’—and I do assure youit is perfectly harm- 
less, and its moral . . . ” Butdear Maria will have 
none of its moral. ‘Crushed witha weight of guilt and 
woe,’ inthe words of Maria's favorite hymn, little Miss 
Smith gropes her way, tear-blinded, down the long, 
slippery flight of stone steps. 

°° 
She has no heart now for anything but her own little 
bed-room and a good cry. But she was not born under 
the shadow of Bunker Hill for nothing. Three calls she 
came out for, and three calls she will make. Whereupon 
after whirling up an elevator-shaft at a rate she turns 
faint to remember, she presses the electric button at a 
door through which steals a mixed and peculiar odor. 
The mixed odor is explained when, on entering a big, 
bright, hopelessly littered-up room, she sees arasher of 
bacon frying over the open grate, and a bunch of lighted 
pastilles in a Mexican jug on the mantel. 
The same impulsive, impossible Rosa! There is noth- 
ing for it but that the gray bonnet shall come off forth- 
with, and the chilled little wearer be established in the 
arm-chair by the grate, witha steaming cup of such cof- 
fee as is not made out of Bohemia. ‘You see, the coal 
gave out, for the kitchen range”—explains Rosa, mer- 
rily—‘‘and so we're cooking supper here!” And Miss 
Smith must have a bite of it—only a bite for sociability’s 
sake; and Miss Smith must see Garth senior, who, tall, 
beardless, with an odd, bright boyishness in the face 
above the worn velveteen coat with a yellow-covered play- 
book sticking out of its pocket, is lounging with his son, 
heir, and counterfeit presentment, on a big, shabby, 
friendly old sofa. And Miss Smith is not to worry about 
getting home—Garth will put her into a herdic, presently 
—‘'won’t you, dear boy?”—Miss Smith feels that an after- 
dark ride ina herdic will be a fitting conclusion to this, 
the most wildly flavorsome adventure of her life. She 
tells the story of the Bazaar to the most appreciative 
audience she has ever had. Tickets? Ofcourse! Mind- 
ful of her late woful experience, she falters—‘‘You won’t 
object to its being a dramatic entertainment, my dear?”— 
What a burst of kind, hearty merrimeat!—‘‘You sweet 
old soul !—You didn’t kaow that we're dramatic—and ob- 
jectionable—Garth and I? Why I've been at it fifteen 
years—married in it—can’t imagine that I ever wasn’t in 
it! I'm out of the bill for the minute, and Garth isn’t on 
till the second act of the after-piece; hence these domestic 
revels!” . . They listen to the tale of the unsold ten; 
they exchange mysterious parentheses that refer—most 
irrelevantly, it seems to little Miss Smith—about a ghost 
walking; they produce a five-dollar bill from a match- 
box; and Miss Smith is ticket-less. 
s 
ss 

As she bounces fearfully yet gleefully homeward in a 
pre-paid herdic, she whispers to herself with amazement 
and awe—‘‘All three of them! In one evening!” 





Rosa since, on her aunt’s death, she went to Chicago 
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BY JAMES 3B. KENYOw 


Blown through the gusty spaces of the night 
The pale clouds fleet like ghosts Pee 
A fitful wind goes moaning feebly ng 7 
And the faint moon, poised o’er t) 1 
Dies in its own uncertain, misty light 
Within the hills the water-springs are dy 
The herbs sre withered ; and the sand-w ; 
Dim, wide, and lonely to the weary sion: witty 
Behold! her awful vigil she will keep 
Though the wan night as throug) the ban 
Though all the world should sleep she wiy) me, a 
But watch, wild-eyed and tlerce, to scan om 
As round and round, with hoarse, |, cri th 
From her dead sons the hungry | 
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LIFERATURE. 
THB AUTHOR OF FIEL) FARINGS 
Readers of THe ComMmonweacry who 


= 
‘Field-Farings’, a review of which appeared jy 


vee 
umns, may be loterested to leari somet 


Ching further 
the book and its author. Iam at | 7 


ae erty to R'Ve the 
lowing items from her letters t» me. Mrs. Yor 
Williams says : q 
“I was born and ‘raised’ in the South . ountry—. 
left it for so long as a month until five years ag, 
education, such as itis, was absorbed while br 
unchecked among books of all sorts. I went to 
just one day at the mature age of five—reg 
and Shakspeare at seven, and heard the Bible read 
family prayers every night and morning of my life” 
She was ‘born an@ bred,’ as she says, in middie) 
nesgee; her ancestors having lived on American 
at least two centuries. Of her Sreat-grandfather, @ 
was of English, another of Scotch-Irish blood whiey 
a Welsh strain she attributes that rhythmic, lyric ‘sag 
that is a marked featdre of her style. 

‘‘My home edacation,” she says further, ‘was whebt 
an accident. My three elder sisters were all propel 
ished at the best schools—as I myself would » oy 
have been, had I grown up before the war so chiogdy 
father's condition for the worse. (ur library my, 
mighty uopretentious one—only a hundred or two jaay 
—but there was precious little trash among then-giy 
was plentifully supplemented with the best periota 
literature.” 

Of the book itself, she writes (in answer to th a 
of one critic that she had been ‘interviewing nium 
the interest of copy’): ‘I should like to tell tow 
Nature does not submit to be interviewed —as weley 
I myself have not tred a green field or walked iw 
land ways for more than five years. . . . . Tig 
came to me, stayed with me, I reckon, beceuse | inet 
and listened with the eye, the ear, of love. Ceruity| 
had not the least purpose to ‘collect material.’ Indesit 
is purely by accident that I ever wrote one of theskeics 
that make up my book. The first was done becaase lin 
Sangster asked for it—others followed because she af 
her readers liked them. Then, when it was proposed # 
collect them, there was not nearly enough of them, sf! 
set to work in hot haste to supply what was lacking 
Two thirds of it was done in ten days’ tim- 
went to the printer without even a re-reading. The thing 
[ had to say told themselves in that fashion. Lookings 
them in cold criticigm I’m rather glad they did, thoagt ! 
confess to a violent desire not to look at the first batch of 
proof—so much didI fear to find my stuff irretrievsy 
bad. But if remember aright, I changed very litted 
it—a sentence here or there, to satisfy the proof-resdert 
conscience. The good man evidently was never outsit! 
city and took many statements of fact for the wiliet 
romance. Beyond that, the beok stands just as it 
written. Certainly nothiag was further from my thoug*! 
than ‘fine writing.” That is something for which | tr 
a mighty sound contempt, if it be done with malice pre 
pense.” 

Defending some of the peculiarities of ber ** 
against hostile criticism, she writes: 

“In addition, folk thereabout [in [ennessee] speti 
largely Shakspeare’s English—say ‘mought’ and ‘boy * 
place of might and helped, talk of ‘infairs,’ ‘most 
heaps of other things unknown north of the lise. 4™ 
the ‘a’ which has roused some of my critics to such ¥™° 
is there matter of common usage. So you cannot W vader 
that I used it—northat I am content in my sins ** 
Chaucer, Fielding, Shakspeare, Thackeray aad 50 ™#! 
other immortals keep me in countenance. Of cou 
about ordinary things—stories and such matters—I . 
net write in such strain. Nor did I consciously choos * 
for my book. . . My first aim in Field Farings p- 
to tell what I had seen exactly as I saw it, but! = 
my words to balance; and where movement was 
cated, if possible, to give the swing of it.” ~ 
Her own criticism, that the book seems to ber !0 p#* 
to be “‘over-luxuriant,” and the adjectives often ‘+ piotous 
seems to me sufficiently answered by her ow2 statemes 
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ENGLAND COUNTRY. 
By W. C. 


nue NEW 


ROADS. Prime, New York: 


tein the person of Mr. W. C. Prime, whose | 
England Roads, is the latest | 
Mr Prime has been for | 


“ ‘\long New 
Harper press. 
our western countries, 
of Vermont and the White Hills of New| 
4 verter still, he has travelled in his 
sands of miles of New England roads, 
arized himself with our landscapes, 
His book shows him to be 
/f American scenery, who Knows how to | 
beauty in words; be is something of a lawyer, | 
i) daber, a careful horseman who knows 
s horses, something of a physicist, 
fa naturalist, a connolsseur of art and pot- 
_a keen observer of men 


ys fam 


people. 


which were orginally written for one 
New papers, are bright and entertaining. 
weer deal W ymelike topics and the quaint scenes so 


to the frequent traveller over our country roads. 
‘ances vpon an auction, and his ready pen clothes 
» with joterest even to the uninitiated; the unwonted 
. ogregation of horses and vehicles, which could suggest 


sora funeral, the different kinds of people who 


oaly to 


sitend different objects in view; and he finds not inappro- 
priate to the occaston alittle sermon onthe labor question, 
js fraught with good sense. In a similar way, 


the incidents of country life, the discussion fn the store, 
the ‘service of song’ in the schoolhouse and the like, 
form pleasing features in the literary journey, as they 
werein the real one. A most practical chapter in that 
oo ‘Hints for Carriage Travel.’ The author has been on 
irriage drives in our rural districts, he 
knows the strength of his horses, the weak parts of his 
carriage—that the makers do not furnish whiffle-tree 
bolts, for in that are strong in proportion to the 
rest of the vehicle —where one can get opportunities tu stop 
kind of carriage, how to furnishit, how 
facts which appeal to those who 
lar experiences. 

touches on the question of deserted farms, 
shell the whole question. He says, 
“Why doso many people make the mistake of expecting 
we fod that better country by going offon the railways? 
There is nowhere on earth a better country than this 
northern New England country. When we get a reason- 
able amount of commonsense into the legislatures and 
lawmakers; when they get to realizing what a good 
yantry theirs is and how good it will always be if they 


bondreis of Ci 
puod ‘ 


sLance, 


at night, what 
fartn oo. 8 the like 
is g0),and tae like 
hare bad sii 
Mr. Prime 


mipuls in a nut- 


will preservethe glory of their forests from the axe and 
the parity of their streams from the saw-mill; it will be 
safefor any one to make ahomein itfor the time he 
must spend among the things which are uncertain.” 
These opinions, 


prompted by an acquaintance of forty 
years standing with the ins and outs of New England 
country life, are of interest and of value, and this in- 
inant characteristic throughout the book. 


verest is a don 





COLUMBUS LITERATURE. 


hope that she will reconsider her Tae 
. | the name, that the estate is to pass into the possession of 
gerbread-work’ surfelts one very & woman only asthe last resort, and one person of his 
lineage is to be maintained in Genoa. 


| America are familiar from their many transcriptions; so, 
too, are his complaints againt Hojeda and Boabdilla. 
| The variation of the compass on his third voyage puzzles 
. |him, and he seeks to account for it by supposing the 
‘New England scenery have another | earth to be pear-shaped, with the earthly paradise at the 


the Green |crowded with the most careful stipulations as to the 


| dad del Seior comes to an end, 
|are a large portion of his fourth voyage, his son Diego, 


| Sanchez, Luis de Santangel and Juana de la Torres re- 
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So careful is he to provide for the continuance of | t 


The accounts that he gives of his several voyages to 


highest point; and his ingenious theories may serve as a 
warning against conclusions based an insufficient data. t 
One of the letters to Ferdinand and Isabella is 


manner in which the colonies shall be governed and the 
commerce in gold be regulated. The settlement of Navi- 
storms and shipwreck 


he complains, Was ‘left an orphan, in Spain, and stripped 
of the honor and property which were due to him, on 
my account;” he is troubled because of the condition of 
affairs in Espafi>la and Pavia, and complains—not, it 
would seem, without cau-e—of his arrest and ill-treat- 
ment. Three of the letters are addressed to Raphael 


spectively; the others are to Ferdinand and Isabella. 
If one may jadge from these letters, Columbus was not 
the pirate and villain that uncritical criticism would have 
us believe him to have been. Certainly, no criticism can 
be of much value that does not take into consideration 
the moral level of the environment in which its object 
lived; and, judged by that standard, Columbus does 
not seem to fall below that level. 

The book belongs to the Fiction, Fact and Fancy 
Series, and is indexed. 


— ——— 


‘The Song of America and Columbus, or The Story 
of the New World,’ by Kinahan Cornwallis (New York: 
Office of the Daily Investigator), is, according to the 
author’s preface, the beginning ‘‘of a poetical narrative 
of the history of America.” A metrical narrative in 
rhyme would probably come nearer to the fact; for 
though the lines seem to be correct in feet and accent as 
a rule, and the rhymes, with some possible exceptions, 
pretty fair, poetry, as poetry, Is conspicu pusly lacking. 
Imagination, fantasy, passion—some or all of these are 
necessary for genuine poetry; net to speak of originali- 
ty that discards well-worn and stock phrases of rhetoric. 
The author’s narrative may be historically correct, but 
since it would have lost nothing by being written in 
prose it is clear that it has gained nothing by being 
written in verse. Various metres are employed; the 
bulk of the work being in heroic verse. ‘The Great 
Republic: A Nationa! Hymn,’ begins: 
fall! to this New World nation, hail, 
That to Columbus tribute pays; 
That glorifies his name, all hail, 

And crowns his memory with bays— 
and here as well as in other portions of the book so 
many things are hailed that it might seem a wonder that 
the Muse did not come within hailing distance as well. 
Perhaps the shouting frightened her away, though in one 
line, at least, where the author speaks of the ocean as— 
‘“‘Eternal as the heavens, and as blue,”-—there is a hint of 
her, though the thought is scarcely original. There are 
a number of notes in prose. 


TT 


‘With Columbus in America,’ a novel by C. Falken- 





WRITINGS OF CURISTOPHER COLUMBUS; Descriptive of ‘The Dis- 
sovery and Occupation of the New World. Edited, with an 
~ ao ace by Paul Leicester Ford. New York: Charles L. 


Seven letters, two writings as to the privileges that 


Col imbus held to be his, a deed of entail and the Will of 
Columbus, which covers very much the same points as 
“oes the deed of entail, make up this collection frum 
which each reader may judge for himself as to the much- 
debated character of the writer. Mr. Ford’s estimate 
seems Careful and jndicious; he poiats out, as against 
sreat stress upon pre-Columbus discoveries, 
tat those were accidental, while Columbus’s sprang from 
& ixed depo se; he being the first to undertake the ex- 


plo ratio oof the Western Atlantic with a definite end in 
view 


those who 


*rom first to last, these letters show a man who, 


acs " . . consummate hypocrite, trusted as truly in 
> thane. ‘Ironsides’ in the time of Cromwell; and 
. aha that he hears in @ trance, his assarances of 
rb hmission and protection, are quite in line with 
pape os of early Paritanism. Indeed, the impulse is 
,. Hovler, if anything; for tne Puritan was largely 
to. 4 Saving bis own soul, while Columbus seems 
a he ‘hought chiefly of the conversion and salvation 
; ~ icy 3 of the natives. 
that Pde ; ‘ore practical and utilitarian side, it is gold 
actnal omg 7 ae be ager of these letters—gold, either 
wiley is ae Promises of which are the burden of 
rion ea aa Jolumbus’s deed of entail and his Will are 
tiie aor ote planning for the divisiou of the 
* Soncrs that he hopes to leave to a long suc- 


cession « 
: inheritors, and the provision that they 
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intent 


his 


horst, adapted by Elise L. Lathrop (New York: Worth- 
‘ington Company), is a pleasantly written, simple story 
lof the life of the comrades of the great Admiral in the 
New World. The beginning of the story and some pas- 
sages towards the end have Spain for their scene; the 
reader gets a glimpse of the courtship of Columbus, and 
then what seems likely to prove the plot of the story 
falls through because of the death of his wife in the 
fourth chapter. Columbus himself is in the background 
during the greater part of the book (which is scarcely a 
novel in the usual acceptance of the word nowadays) ; 
while his follower, Marchena, becomes the leading char- 
acter, in happy contrast to many of the other Spanish 
nobles and gentlemen; one of whom, Castaneda, attempts 
to poison him, nearly falls a victim to his own cruelty to 
the Indians, is rescued by Marchena, knowing that he 
has sought his life; then repents and becomes his friend, 
returning to Spain only to take monastic vows and to 
carry the Gospel to the New World. 

This much of the plot may serve to show how frankly 
romantic is the conception of the story. There is at 
times a certain eloquence in its very simplicity—it is like 
the sweeping strokes in a free-hand sketch. Life among 
those dissatisfied colonists is described vividly; charac- 
ters stand out clearly; the perspective of the book is 
excellent. The author evidently takes the more generous 


Columbus’s followers would naturally give it; without 
hostile comment. 


ciated, is not exalted into a demi-god. 


PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. 


aged. 
recent book by him, though the sketches are very short 
and once ina while the humor is just abit manufac 


view of Columbus; the eclipse episode is given as one of 


The reader, as it has been hinted, is 
not surfeited with Columbus, who, greatly as he is appre- 


The book is above the average of the imaginative 





he book. ‘Descended,’ on the 292d page, !s apparently a 


misprint for ‘ascended.’ The type is large, the letter- 
press clear and handsome, and the binding tasteful. 


BARRY PAIN’S PARODIES. 





By Barry Pain. New York: Cas. 
sell Publishing Company. 
Mr. Barry Pain is certainly a person to be encour- 


There are quite a number of hearty laughs in this 


ured. Forty-oddarticles in three hundred pages or so 


must be yery bright and original if the humor is never 
te be forced or an effect never to be repeated. 
odis are excellent; 
criticism as well, 
have enjoyed writing them. 
‘The Hundred Gates,’ with its gibes at the stock charac- 
ters of novels, who sit on 
have no ‘style,’ 
self. 
porhaps, more of the author's characteristic flavor than 
have ‘Sketches in London,’ some of which, though good 
of their kind, verge a little on the commonplace, while 
one or two 


The Par- 
the one on Kipling is a shrewd 
and the author must—or ought to— 
His remarkable dream of 


gates because their authors 
ends with a good-natured gibe at him- 
The sketches in ‘The Secular Confessional’ have, 


are written in an almost serious strain. 
‘Bangkoldy at Hampstead Heath,’ shows a good deal of 
sympathy with ‘the people’—indeed, even in his best 
simulations of cynicism, the author sounds no note of 
contempt for the mass of mankind. ‘The Ghost of 
Ghosts’ is an amusing burlesque of Ibsen, and the direc- 
tion for a stage-setting which includes fourteen doors is 
quite as amusing as is the dialogue. ‘A Theme with 
Variations’—Mother Goose served up in the styles of 
Spenser, Swift and Scott—is very clever, and ‘The Poets 
at Tea’ is so good that simple prose is too cold to express 
one’s pleasure ; one must ‘drop into poetry inthe light of 
a friend :’ 

Some things there be that be funny, 

And funny is ‘Poets at Tea;’ 

And Barry Pain, when he sings that strain, 

Is funny enough for me! 

‘Home Pets’ is sufficiently humorous in its leading idea, 
which considers boys, girls, ‘stylomaniac’ pens, note- 
books, piano-tuners, dukes, curates, watches and a num- 
ber of other subjects, animate and inanimate, in the light 
of household pets, endowing them all with life; though 
the drollery may suffer a little by repetition. 

Mr. Pain’s huimor is at times quite ‘American’ in its 
quality; it suggests Mark Twain in certain plaees, and he 
is fond of ‘Artemas Ward's’ device of an unexpected 
turn to a sentence; as when he says: ‘‘It is impossible 
to conjecture with certainty, even from the most insuffi- 
cient data.” His sympathetic studies of the poorer sort 
of London life are very good; ‘Noon iu Judea,’ a sketch 
of the Jewish quarter, may serve as an example. Good, 
too, are his remarks upon the ‘Arry’ variety of London- 
era; who, according to Mr. Pain, calls himself not 
‘Arry’ but ‘Erry’; and ‘Waterloo Bridge’ shows that he 
has not lost that imaginative faculty that characterized 
his ‘Stories and Interludes.’ 

‘Playthings and Parodies’ is an amusing book for the 
traditional whiling away of the stock half-hour; and its 
fun willbe all the better appreciated if taken in small 
though frequent doses. 
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My UNCLE AND My Curk. By Jean De La Brete. Translated from 





the French by Ernest wood. [llustrated by George Janet. 
pt BS dy d, Mead & Co. Boston: For Sale by Estes & 
auria 


THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY. Text and siaetrotions by Clifton 
Johnson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price 2 


AT a NDOWN,. John Greenleaf Whittier. ain Designs 
H. Garrett. nen: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 750. sa 


A Book OF FAMOUS VERSE. Selected by Agnes Repplie 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 1.25." pplier. Boston : 


UNDER SuMMER SkKIE8. By Clinton Scollard. With Illustratio 
py yy a Lunders Randolph. New York: Charles L. Web- 
ster & 


THE STORY OF A CHILD. J Margaret Deland. Boston: 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price 1.00. 


JAPAN IN HiIsTORY; FOLK-LORE AND ART. By Wilton Elliot 
Griffis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 


ALONG NEW ENGLAND Roaps. By W. C. resis LL.D. New 
Y oo Harper & Brothers. Boston: For sale by W. B. Clarke 
& Co 


LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Hundred New Illustrations by Joseph M. 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.50. 


KALENDAR OF BEAUTIE. For 1893. 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.50. 


WITCH WINNIE’S BTUDIO: OR THE KING’S DAUGHTER'S ART 
Lire. By Elizabeth W. Champney. b bg Fe {llustrations by 
J. Wella Champney. New York: Dodd, Mead & Uo. Bos- 
ton: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.50. 


Mrs. BiicH. A Novel. By Rhoda Broughton. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, 50c. 


In THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A PRInsRE FRENCH PR LNEATION Book. By 
G. H. Larpent. Boston: D. C. 
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Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 


A FISHER GIRL or FRANCE. mens rit French of Fernand Cal- 

With llustrations bythe Author. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Cameier! Boston: Fua Sale by Damrell & U pham. 
Friee, $1.50. 
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FROM OVER SEA, | 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Into the silence of the silent night | 


He passed, whom all men know; and the sun 
Arose to shine upon a world undone, | 
And barren lives bereft of life’s delight; 
The morning air was chill with sudden bligbt, 

And croel Winter’s triumph had begun, 
But he to some far summer shore had won, 


Whose splendor hides him from our dazzled sight. 


Not England’s pride alone, this Lord of Song! 

We, heirs to Shakespeare’s and to Milton's speech, * 
Claim heritage from Tennyson’s proud years; | 
To us his spacious, splendid lines belong— 
We, too, repeat his praises, each to each, 
We share his glory, and we share your tears. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The regular mecting of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers was held Wednesday evening in Wesleyan Hall, 
sromfleld st (\n interesting paper on ‘Notes on Eng- | 
lish Railways’ was read by Mr. K. K. Turner, late chief | 
engineer of the Fitchburg railroad. 





The Bostonian Society held its monthly meeting at | 
its rooms inthe Old State House, Tuesday afternoon. | 
The principal paper read atthe meeting was by Rev. | 
Anson Titus on Thomas Foxcroft, pastor of the First | 
Church in Boston from 1717 to 1769, 
Among the gifts received by the Society since its last | 
meeting are: A coflin-shaped box made of the wood of 
the frigate Constitution; asilver pepper box, 150 years 
old; a cup and saucer from a china set taken by General 
Stark at Bennington; a plaster ram's horn, from Harris’ 
Folly, Pearl street; a certificate of Benjamin Lincoln 
for $2588 75,in the public funds of the United States, 
1792; a white metal medal, gilded, of the 250th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Plymouth; a cupper-plate | 
block of the Old State House; autographs of Quincy | 
and others; a front-piece of a British soldier’s cap dug 
up at Bunker Hill; portraits of William and C. W. Aus- 
tin. The old clock, once belonging to Rev. Mather 
Byles, originally loaned by the late N, P. Buroham, has 
also become the property of the society by purchase at 





the appraised value, | 


At the meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Wednesday evening, Mr. Warren Upham read 
an interesting paper on the origin of drumlins, and Prof. 
N.S. Shaler and Prof. W. M. Davis spoke on the same 
subject. 

At the ninety-fourth meeting of the committee on new 
members of the Theological Library, held at its building, 
6 Mount Vernon street, Messrs. Williams Wilkins War- 
ren, Theodore Metcalf and J. M. Gibbens, all of Boston, 
were elected to annual corporate membership, and the 
Revs. C. L. Tomblen of Pepperell, F. E. Sturges, D. D., 
of Natick, the Revs. J. W. Dearborn and Louis A. Banks 
of Boston were elected annual members. Mr. Clement 8S. 
Houghton of Boston was elected a member of the con- 
mittee on new members. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 





Nothing novel and little of substantial value has been 
oftered to Boston Theatre-goers this week. 


At the Columbia Theatre, the famous English dancer, 
Lottie Collins, has shown us that gallery classic, ‘Ta-ra- 
ra-Boom-de-Ay,’ in its original Interpretation, and very 
queer and far from edifying most of us found it. Asa 
part of the same programme, last year’s success, ‘The 
Family Cirele,’ was given; and being acted with much 
spirit, won a substantial measure of favor. As a curtain- 
raiser, there was offered a aew version of Dickens’s 
charming ‘Boots atthe Holly-Tree Inn,’ which proved a 
sad disappointment. In charm of dialogue,in fidelity 
to the Dickens atmosphere and quaint, pure, tender ro- 
mance, in picturesquevess of setting and in illusion of 
performance, it was not for a moment comparable to 
Mrs. Berringer’s beautiful version of the same story, 
produced at the Boston Museum last season. 


At the Boston Museum, ‘School’ concluded this after- 
noon its brief ran, Miss Burress having been much missed 
from the part of Bella, which illness compelled her to 
temporarily abandon to her understudy. ‘To-night, 
‘Nerves’, the famous London and New York farce-comedy 
success, is to have its first performance by the Museum 
company. At the Globe Theatre, the merry ‘Tar and 
Tartar’ closes its engagement to-night, to be succeeded 
by ‘Diplomacy,’ given by an uncommonly flue company, 
headed by Rosa and Charles Coghlan. At the Hollis St. 
Theatre, the variety entertainment, ‘Hoss and Hoss,’ has 
amused many by its rough humor. On Monday, Mr. BE. 
H. Sothern opens his always welcome annual engage- 
meut, appearing in Miss Merrington’s highly successful 
play, ‘Captain Letterblair.” At the Boston Theatre, 
‘Babes in the Wood’ has scored a brilliant hit, and will 
be continued until further notice. At the Tremont 
Theatre, ‘The Society Fad’ will be supplanted, on Monday, 


by the ‘City Directory up to Date,’ in which the telling 
work of Russell’s Comedians has won such fame. At 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘A Parlor Match’ burns 
out to-night, and on Monday the popular fun-makers, 
Hallem and Hart, open a brief engagement. At the 
Grand Opera House, ‘Count Casper’ has given Chas. Ellis 
a pleasant opportanity to exercise his talent for quaint 
German character-acting. 


[Annonncement and Chat concerning forthcoming plays will 
hereafter be found on lage 12} 








Stage Whispers Say: 


That Messrs. Reed and Collier have been Hoss-pitably 
received, at the Hollis St. Theatre, this week. 

That the Nerves of the Museum Company will be pnt 
to test to-night. 

That on Monday we shall have ‘first nights’ of an old- 
fashioned sort. 

That if Lottie Collins couldn’t bring Boston to Sur- 
render, Augustus Thomas can. 

That Miss Cogblan will give us a brilliant lesson in 
Diplomacy. 

That the best use the rejuvenated Holly Tree can be 
put to, is to Burnett. 

That, after human nature's fashion, everybody has 
been lookiog for the improper bill-posters, since we were 
told they were up. 

That there is going to be Amann at the Grand Opera 
Hoase, next week, so no one need go out between acts to 
see one. 

That we shall all have, next week, in the phrase of 
Lowell, ‘natures sloping to the Sothern side.’ 

That the performance at the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
next week, won't lack Hart. 


Music. 

The distinction, or perhaps it should be called the 
curiosity, of the Symphony concert last week was a 
‘Homoresque’ credited to E. Humperdink. This gave oc- 
casion for speculation on two subjects; namely, who is 
E. Humperdink, and where is the ‘humor’ in bis composi- 
tion? Neither inquiry has been solved to general satis- 
faction. Of the other numbers on the programme, the 
Saint-Saens symphony in A minor, given for the first 
time at these concerts, proved to be a most pleasurable 
composition, thoughtful, well constructed and free from 
pedantry. Mr. T. Adamonski played the solo part in the 
violin concerto by H, W. Ernst. At the concert this 
week, there will be played Brahms’s third symphony; 
MacDowell’s concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, A minor; 
Menuet des Follets and Danse des Sylphes, Berlioz, and 
Liszt's ‘Tasso.’ Mr. E. A. MacDowell will be the pianist. 

The first of the Adamowski Quartet concerts at 
Chickering Hall included quartettes by Mozart (C major, 
No. 12) and Gade (D major, op. 63,) and some very--pleas- 
ant songs by Miss Marguerite Hall. 


Tomorrow evening Sousa’s New Marine Band will 
give a concert in Music Hall, to be followed by another 
on Sunday evening, Noy. 27. The famous band of which 
Mr. John P. Sousa is the leader was organized with a 
view ‘‘to give to the new world what the band of the 
Garde Republicaine of Paris is to the old—a band whose 
perfection is the marvel of the age.” The members have 


wonderful discipline and dash have been obtained. The 
programme for tomorrow evening is essentially popular 
in character, some of the notable features being descrip- 
tive music of Mr. Sousa’s composition. The soloists are 
Miss Marcella Lindh, soprano, Antonio Galassi, bari- 
tone, Liberati, cornet, and Raffayolo, euphonium. 


‘The Continentals,’ an American comic opera, is to be 
brought oat at the Park Theatre on Tharsday after- 
noor, December 1. The songs in the libretto are the 
work of Mr. Emil Schwab, and Mr. George H. Hayes is 
the composer. There will beachorus of forty voices 
and an orchestra of thirty pieces. 





Autumn need not blush to open her Chrysanthemum 
Show in the face of every flower that Summer can rally. 
It is with flying colors indeed that the old year goes 
down stream. Every Chryanthenun Show opened by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society is supposed to be 
better than the last. The exhibition of 1891 wasa trifle 
below the high average set by Massachusetts cultivators, 
bat that of the last week more than made up for it. 
Something in the gorgeousness, the splendor, the incom- 
parable beauty of those masses of bloom brings a sensa- 
tion of positive suffering to the sensitive beholder. 
There’s not quite room enough in the soul, wonted to 
sodden earth and grey skies, totake in so much glory all 
atonce. Butit is avery happy way of being miserable 
to wait upon the great Chrysanthemun Show. 





Chicago’s way to regain health and restore nerve- 
equilibrium is todiscard shoes and stockings and stub 
around with bare feet. Scorning any reflections upon 
Chicago feet, one must wonder, nevertheless, that this 





radical measure does not make invalids nervous rather 
Athan compose them. 


been selected with care, and under the drill of Mr. Sousa | 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES 


The November number of the No. 
isa Whittier number. The frontic ‘ 
photograph of the poet taken ah = » Pane 
ing article takes the reader ’ 7 oe 
England country, which inspired . ) 3 —_ 
tier’s poetry, and is 80 associated 
is by William Sloane Kennedy 
Whittier was so well received \ 
with Whittier as Poet and Man. 4 ‘ . 7 ~—_ 
Sparhawk. Allen Eastman Cross 
‘The Passing of Whittier” Mr. Ray 
chief editor of the magazine, deals y Ww 
work and influence in his Editors 7 
are finely illustrated throug! 


Lhout 


s'and Mags . 


W 


The Congregationatist has ta 
form, more nearly like that 
with its issue for the first week 
only much more pleasing in 
handle and more comfortable to reg 
first number of the Cougregatio: 
proprietorship of Deacon Galetr 
Fay and nnoder the joint edit — 
Beecher, D. D., Rev. Joseph Hay: IN © 
box and Rev. E. D. Moore. Dr. s 
Dr. A. S. Stone of Park Street ( 
editors during ‘he early fifties. 1 
nection with the paper dated from 
the exeeption of a period of sixt 
1, 1566, to May 2, 1867, until his dea 
fine portrait of Dr. Dexter is printed st page of 
the paper in its new form. 

The Arena for November closes its sixth yolumm th 
a table of contents at once strong, varied and of era. 
linterest. This review continues to grow in favor wit 
| out lessening in a jot its bold assault o1 yovent 
| shams and wrongs of the age. Nor does it show any 
|of being less hospitable to new, progressi\ 
)tive thought. It is conspicuously fair ai lest 
| the boldest Review of our time. In th 
' Rev. Thomas P. Hughes, D. D., discusses rd 
‘bucy’s Afghan Policy.’ Professor J. Kh. B nao Wr 
ably on ‘The Practical Application of the New |] 
| Hamlin Garland contributes a paper of ced rest 
and value on ‘The West in Literature.’ Key. M. J. Ss 
age discusses in a critical manner ‘Physica 
|[ts Present Status and Theories.’ The famous Shak 
spearean controversy is continued by Edwin heed oper 
ling the brief for Shakespeare. Mr. Reed will be { 
| lowed by Dr. Nicholson, J. F. Furnivall and W. J. Rolf 
| three of the ablest Shakespearean scholars of our times 
who will defend the Bard of Avon. ‘Asaitic Cholem 
| with Practical Suggestions,’ is an admirable timely pape 
by Dr. Henry Sheffield. Dr. Henry A. Hartt writes 1 
, length to prove that Bible wine was alcholic. he poetry 
| of this number is by Joaquin Miller, the ‘poet of the 
| Sierras,’ and Gerald Massey, Englacd’s popular poet o 
|the people, while the fiction is by Will N. Harben and 
| Will Allen Dromgoole, the former coatributing a strangely 
' interesting and suggestive vision of the future, entitled 
/*{In the Year Ten Thousand,’ while Miss Dromgoole’s 
| story, ‘A Scrap of College Lore,’ is exceptioaally striking 
| Mr. Flower notices at length some of the silent forces 
‘civilization which are seldom taken in account by 
writers on social problems. The departm B 
of the Day’ contains many reviews of leadiug works 
| special interest. The Arena is a review w 
| find its way to the table of all persons wiio ar 
| with the new thought of our times or who sympathize 
with reformative and progressive ideas. 


The very large circle of Mr. Whitticr’s admirers anc 

and friends will heartily welcome the exquisite youme, 
«At Sundown,’ published by Houghton, Mifflin g Co. It 

contains the poems which he wrote after the pudlicahor 
of ‘St. Gregory’s Guest’ in 1886, and some of these raak 
among the wisest and noblest of the many wise age 
noble poems he has written. The book is istrated 
with a portrait and eight photogravures from desiza 
the popularartist, Mr. E. H. Garrett In general sty 
lit somewhat resembies Lowell's ‘Sir Iaunfal’ aod Wat 
tier’s ‘Snow-Bound,’ recently published, ais strated 
by Mr. Garrett, and received with specia: tayor 9) the 
public. 

D. C. Heath & Co. issue a Primary French [ransiatios 
Book by W.:S. Lyon and G. de H. Lar t gia 
The object of this book is to furnish | ginner 
school or college with very easy French, s 
notated at first, that reading may be besu the ve 
start. English Exercises, based on the text reas 
troduced quite early, as the book has been ¢ 
the conviciion that beginners in Freach sto 
cised, from the first, both in reading conn 
which has an import, and in imitatiog wis 
read. 

Mr. Howells has given the title of ‘T« c ' 
hemia’ to his new novel of Americao girl fe 
about to be published in The Ladies’ Home Jours oe 
novelist says of the story that ‘it is about te} ro 
thing I have ever done.” 
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necial! y beaatifal and delightful in its 
8 ere atory and pretty verse, with occa- 
rhere are three story-sets of 
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"y ‘The Tiptoe Twins,’ ‘Che Sweetheart 

we Karen's Norway Tales,’ not to men- 

good “Be wnd verses, which Baby will soon 
val ries . - 


ariag Mamma read them over at 
joe sins at their pictures all by himself. 












f possible thought seems to have 


» peglected, and this experiment is there- | 
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for November contains the sec- 
f preliminary articles on the World’s 
-an account of ‘Chicago’s Part in the 
» Franklia MacVeazh, one of the promi- 

igo, who writes about the enter- 
soy Dias, frankly stating that he ‘‘has no 
- World's Fair 
igo has accomplished is a wonder- 
‘enterprise and successful achievement. He 
is shouldered responsibility which 








management.” His 









| States Government Commission; 
. supplied elevea million dollars instead of 
yas expected she would furnish; how she 








asite forthe fair which in extent, situa- 
{adornment exceeds anything ever before 



















































- j god tbat she has provided buildings equally 


pasrtsbie tn size, variety, and artistic value. Mr. Mac- 
Teg) wen polnts out how Chicago will adequately meet 
the gas of transporting people to and from the 
fair grounds; how it will comfortably lodge any num- 


of visitors Who may seek the city, and how ample 
isbeing made for an abundant and perfecily 








a . f water. 

the title ‘Economical Trees,’ some curious cases 
se described by Frederick Le Roy Sargent, in the 
Sorender Popular Science Monthly, where injured trees 
bere oe s into decayed parts of their own tranks, | 
wei uillized the products of their own decay. 


The Norember Century is the first number of the 
frty-ffthvolume and of the twenty-third year of this 
mguine, which, while preserving the general charac- 
was which have given it vogue, is striking out 
fey into new paths. The frontispiece is the portrait 
¢mAmerican of whom his countrymen have reason 
p® proed—the historian Francis Parkman—and the 
wapietion of Mr. Parkman’s series of historical narra- 
teson the French power in North America is further 
weentuated by two short articles by Mr. Lowell (an 


; 


 Wdom lay stress upon the importance of this work. 
President Andrews, of Browa University, discusses 
‘he North American Review for November the problem, 


Are there too mauy of us?’ He states the dangers of 


ver-population. 


Galaxy of Music for November in its forty-eight 


Mgesof music contains ten vocal and ten iustramental | special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 


seas. It is published by F. Trifet, 408 Washington Six., 


orge W. Cabli 


tently +} 


whose name has not appeared re- 
magazines, tells, in the Chris.mas Scribner, 
roe story of ‘A West Indian Slave {nsurrection.’ 


BOSTON 


| Variety of topics. 


| tariff statistics, which have played such a prominent part 
jin this year’s presidential campaign, also some phases of 


} article ov the character of Columbus. 


Professor A. T Hadley coutributes the first of a series of 


}ern method of analysis is applied to the investigation of | 


| seen: SCHOOL, Y. M. C. A. 


wfaisbed sketch) and by Dr. Edward Eygleston, both 


COMMONWEALT 


The current number of the Yale Review covers a large 
In its editorial comments are discus- | 
sed, among other questions of the day, the subject of 


the question of quarantine regulation. 
of the University of California contributes a scholarly | ¢ 
Professor Clark's 
article ou the ultimate standard of value will greatly in- 


H. 9 


YRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 





} and Correspondence, and may be suvcessfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
Professor Bacon | leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 


The methods and the 


of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 


ing for public school work in Form Stady, Drawing, and Color, or 
| to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
| find the necessary assistance previdod through these classes. For 


terest those who are familiar with the recent literature on | full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 


- 
o Harte contributes to the November 
walier Bt he second paper of the series on theoretical economics. Mr. F. W. Williams reaumes his |} 
ad Magizio . . , ”Y 7, . . | 
pogiaad Ms B f Fiction.’ It is av attempt to | Glscussivon of Chinese and M.dieval Gilds. ‘The Farm | 
ical Basis 0 . A a y . 1 ’ 3 : | 
Me | of realism and romance, by defining Unrest in New England’ is the subject of an article by | 
4 tone of all creative art in meta-| Mr. C. Deming, who has already done much to familiar- 
- iat s* P " y . . : | » ’ . , ! ho ' } " 7 ’ var 
+» the freqaeat discussion of the subject, this | bac th public with the problem of “The Deserted Farm, 


papers on Ethics as a Political Science, in which the mod- 


morals. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latia, 


diveek, 


Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Founded by Dk. EBEN TOURJEER. CARL FAELTEN, Director 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. Second term 
begins Nov. 17. Offices open for regisiration Sept. 1 
ree, FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
503 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Institute of Technology, for 


Business, wand for College. In aliclasses, Special Students the care of Friends, but open to all. 


are received. Particular attention to Girls ani Young Chil- 
dren. Unusual careof health. The sixty-fourth annual cata 
logue sent on request 

The class for training Hindergarten teachers is in charge 
of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK 

The buildin, is situated io the most elegant part of the city, and 
where there are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 











FOR BOTH SEXES. 


A Graded Schoo! from lowest primary to full preparation for all 
collegiate institutions. Certificates received at college for either 
sex. Pupils received at eleven different colleges this season. 
Niuth year begins Sept. 26. Send for catalogue. Open daily from 
9 to 4. TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR., 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
BKADFORD, MASS, 

For the higher elucation of young women. 
passed fo® comfort and health. 


Buildings unsur 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also, p.eparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 


Fortieth year of this family Schoo! for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley ,aud other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 


or cali Tuesdays for lnformation, at 
N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 





ie complete novel in the November Lippincott, ‘More 


“a0 Ain,’is from the pen of Marion Harland. It isa 
» Sorrow, and misunderstanding, in which one | 


wet of love 


smestic tragedy narrowly misses bringing in another; 
ae ‘ 

~Maraless gives way to light at last. J. B. McCor- 
“ef, otherwise known as ‘Macon, 'fearries on the Journa- 


HS Series ir 


Soorting Pull . . 
Sporting Edito George Stuart Patterson, in the Ath- 
fuC Series, og 


“40 sives an account of ‘Cricket in the United 
am and \. Davis English lays down the law con- 
wing ‘Form in Driving.’ Both these papers are illus- 
ety Mrs. Ellea Olney Kirk’s Venetian sketch, ‘In 
ae aa | editorial department refers to the | 
¥ * Vurtis and Whittier, the rehabilitation of Tom 
“tne, and the passing of the championship. Mrs. M. 
Lovett contributes a short story. The 

die dnc beeconiel tects M. Thomas, Dora Read 
Messrs. [Pp Ap] 


wambus,’ by F 


rh 


ea Fraser 
poetry I the 


eton & Co. publish ‘The Story of 
eee Eggleston Seelye, edited by Dr. 


RE mee ‘This book is the result of most 
ted by the o a eat ‘ons which have been earefully veri- 
isn t too r ‘nent historian and novelist, Dr. Eggleston. 
dawn upon 1 fhe say that the whole world has been 
The Story . ! Prone by the author andthe artist. 
be calbed fe My ey is the first volume in aseries to 
Oy the same ix os ae History,’ which will be prepared 

. ‘bior, artist, an] editor. 
“ween ing wille 


uC 


or 


outribute an [ndian fairy story 
/ Dumber of St. Nicholas. 


ina ssetchy and readable article headed ‘Tae | 


for a pursuitasa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing whut each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


| WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 


$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordivary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 
Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 


ppAatano UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department ) 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made oaly sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 wadteteerd St., Boston. 
ME°- THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
andcare. Highest references. Re-opens Sept, 28th, 1892. 


6 Tas OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL, 


CARROLL CO., ILL., 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC tells how 


Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. 


Calendar | Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, ete. 


articulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart 
nent of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 
PRANG'S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
he system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A 


sjoston, Mass 


QWARD SEMINARY, 

WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Plymouth Co.,2) miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
number limited. A 
Domesti 


Sclence Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 


H. M. WILLARD, A, M., Principal. 


ASTMAN CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHHKERPSIEB, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| /AVERFORD COLIEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Undei 
Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resi lent and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 


paratory department. 
year. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 


Bussey INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). 


FOREST HILLS, MASS, 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892.93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


1 Ne WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 
Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admfrable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly titted 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are 
forces to educate boys. 
MEN educate, not BOOKS. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 
ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 
FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics ; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; William H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annua) expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $150. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal, 
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| DERHY&ILNER DESK Co 
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students with small means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SYSTEM” 
ain a collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREB. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 


It’s been a year to-day sence last I kneeled 'nd 
thanked the Lord 

For all the wondrous blessin’s nd the joys these 
days afford, 

’Nd here I am agin this year, prepared to do my 
part 

At renderin’ of thanks devout most humbly from 
the heart, 

For all the goo i things I have got from this here 
sinful life, 

Although I vow I've seed of late a mighty lot of 
strife. 


My craps went backon methis year; my Jersey 
cow, sne’s dead; 

'Nd I for sixteen mortal weeks lay groanin’ on my 
bed 

With rheumatiz; ’nd cracky! Gee! It wasn’t any 
fun, 

I tell ye. Then my little mare—the speedy sorrel 
one 

1 sot 80 much store on—one day she shied ’nd run 
away, 

"Nd lame herself for life, 'nd smashed to emither- 
eens the shay. 


’Nd then my darter Susan, she eloped the fourth 
o’ June 

With that young Silas Tompkins. He's a worth- 
less sort 0’ "coon, 

He never earned an honest cent, ‘nd, far as I can 
Bee, 

Ain't never likely to begin. The couple lives with 
me. 

"Nd wife's gone kind o’ filghty, too. It was ine 
deed a sin 

For me to sell for rags the sock she kep’ her 
savin'’s in: 


’Nd yet, you know, I’m thankful, spite of all my 
beastly luck, 

Because I don't get flabbergasted ev'ry time I'm 
struck. 

I know there's lean ‘nd fat for all, ’nd I've jast 
had my lean, 

‘Nd now a jucy slice of fat ‘Ilcome my way, I 
ween; 

*Nd even if it doesn’t come, you'll hear my thank- 
ful roar 

Because this dog-goned year just paatf’s behind 

« me—not before. 


—| Harper's Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who was 
a recent passenger on the tempest-tossed 
Cephalonia, is receiving the congratulations 
of her friends on her improved bealth and 
vitality. Mrs. Moultoo’s return to town is 
an event of much jnterest to the wide circle 
of her admirers and a source of genuine 
pleasure to that inner circle that holds her 
personally dear. 


Knute Nelson, the Governor-elect of 
Minnesota, was born in Norway, and was 
six years old when he came to this country. 
But he is a thorough American in his 
ideas. 


F. A. Channing, son of William Ellery 
Channing, who was elected to the English 
Parliament as a Liberal, issaid by the Pall 
Mall Gazette to have espoused the cause of 
the agricultural laborer, and to have shown 
especial interest in railway servants and 
their hours of work. 


The chemist Berthelot is a candidate for 
two places made vacant by the death of 
Renan: membership in the Board of Man- 
agers of the College of France and in the 
French Academy. To the former there is 
a salary of $400a year, with rooms apper- 
taining. He is already secretary of the 
Academy, and is said to express little hope 
of being made one of the Immortals. 
Other people, however, regard his chances 
good. 


M. Zola has been paid $7000 for the serial 
rights of his new book, ‘Docteur Pascal,’ 
which is at the rate of three cents a word. 
This is said tobe the highest price ever 
paid in France for serial rights. 


The'sister of Lord Houghton, Viceroy of 
Ireland, is about to publish a novel en- 
titled ‘Foiled.’ The name is not under- 
stood to refer to her brother’s efforts to 
establish peace in the Emerald Isle. 


Captain Illine, whose death has just been 
reported from Russia, commanded ‘the 
terrible battery,’ which made such havoc 
at Sebastopol. Tolstoi has immortalized 
this battery in his work on the operations 
in that siege. 


The first edition of Longfellow’s ‘Hype- 
rion’ is quoted in London at somewhat over 
$50, and the first edition of his ‘Kavanagh’ 
at nearly as much. First editions of 
Lowell, Holmes and Hawthorne are said to 
be rated in England at even higher prices. 


Engene Wolff, the famous correspondent 
of The Berliner Tageblatt, is reported to be 
rapidly approaching his African destina- 
tion,,Uganda. On September 24 he had 
reached the country of Kikuju. A year 
ago, it will be remembered, Herr Wolff was 
expelled from the German provinces of 
Africa owing to his hostile attacks upon 
the methods of the German governor, 


| 

Rev. Forrest E. Emerson, for ten years | 
pastor of the United Congregational 

Church in Newport, R.I., will remove to | 


charge of a daily newspaper, and also en- | 
gage in literary work, contemplating the 
immediate publication of a volume of es- 
says. 


A new department in Harper’s Weekly, 
devoted to musical and dramatic matters. 
will be conducted by Reginald De Koven, 
the composer of ‘Robin Hood,’ ‘The Fencing 
Master,” and othter operas. He is only 
about 52 years of age. 


Alarming reports were current a month 
or more ago concerning M. Taine’s health : 
but at last accounts he had recovered from 
his indisposition. 


A military-looking figure in Philadelphia 
is Col. Arms, who while a clerk in a hotel 
in Kansas during one of the raids of the 
border ruffians saved the life of Gov. An- 
drew H. Reeder, the father of the present 
Gen. Reeder of Pennsylvania, by disguis- 
ing him as a common laborer. 


Apropos of Lady Randolph Churchill's 
recent illness, the Pall Mall Gazette says 
that she first met Lord Randolph at a din- 
ner party in Paris. His attention was 
attracted to her by her beauty and the 
fluency and brillancy with which she car- 
ried on conversation in French. He ad- 
dressed her, and soon found that he had 
met his match in repartee. When the 
ladies bad withdrawn, Lord Randolph 
turned to a friend and said: ‘‘That’s the 
brightest woman I ever met, and I mean to 
marry her.” And he did. 


Elmer W. Brown, who has just been ap- 
pointed brigadier-general and ‘commander 
of the Michigan State troops, was born in 
Otsego County, N. Y., and enlisted in the 
9th Michigan Calvary in 1762, when he was 
only sixteen years old. He took part in 
more than 100 actions during the Civil War. 
In the last of them, at Raleigh, in April, 
1865, his horse was shot from under him. 


Whether it be because Mr. Gladstone is 
vigorous or reckless, it does not clearly ap- 
pear; but English papers talk about his 
tripping about London in a heavy drizzle 
without an umbrella, though wearing an 
Inverness cape, recently. It was not un- 
common, ten or twelve years ago, for him 
to walk from Downing-st.,to the House of 
Commons without an overcoat. 


In memory of General Robert E. Lee, 
two stained glass windows, made in Mu- 
nich, have been put into St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church in Richmond. Between them 
on the wall a brass tablet is to be placed in 
the form of a shield, having on it a crusa- 
der’s cross, the Confederate flag, the Lee 
coat-of-arms and an inscription. 


An essay written by Robespierre, in a com- 
petition fora prize in 1785, has just been 
discovered in manuscript at a paper mill. 
The sabject is crime, and the contest was 
iuvited by the Amiens Academy. 


General Armstrong, of Hampton Insti- 
tute, Virginia, although much improved in 
health, still gives some evidence of kis 
paralytic shock of a year or two ago. 


‘Lord Tennyson’ now means, of course, 
another man than the first bearer of the 
title. Arthur Hallam Tennyson, the new 
peer, is said to feel little interest in poetry 
apart from his father’s productions, and 
to be a good »Dusiness man. He is credit- 
ed with having conducted the negotiations 
for the prodactions of ‘The Foresters,’ 
and to have suggested that the character 
of Maid Marian be drawn for Aha Rehan. 


From the papers of the late James S. 
Osgood, Mr. A. V.S. Anthony, his litera- 
ry execator, will prepare a memorial vol- 
ume containing many letters of literary 
interest. 


General Sherman’s old home in Garrison 
ave., St. Louis, is to be sold at auction. 
The property cost $50,000, and was a pres- 
ent to him from his admirersim 1865. It 
is handsome mansion, with interesting 
local associations. 


Among the voters who went to the polls 
in Farmington, Me., last week Tuesday, 
was Mr. Jonathan Ellis, who is 99 years of 
age. Mr. Ellis was formerly a Whig and 
voted for ‘Old Tippecanoe.’ 


Mr. Moody is expected to conduct a 
series of revival meetings in Chicago next 
summer. The meetings will doubtless 
continue through the whole Exposition 
period; but whether they will be held in 
the Auditorium, or in a new building yet to 
be erected, or in some other place, has not 
yet been determine. 


The silver-wedding present to the King 
and Queen of Greece of the Em”eror and 
Empress of Russia, the King and Queen 
of Denmark, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland, is to bea dinner-service for 
sixty-eight persons, in solid silver, inlaid 
with gold arabesques, each piece bearing 
the monograms of King George and Queen 
Olga. This service was manufactured at | 





Copenhagen, from designs by a well-| 
known Danish artist. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Missouri, where he “will assume editorial |, 


Hon. John F. Andrew has been reelected 
President of the Algonquin Club. 


Sydney Rosenfield, the playwright, has 
een appointed editor of Frank Leslie’s 


| Newspaper. 


The only practising woman lawyer in 
Boston for some time have been Miss Alice 
Parker and her partner, Miss Anna C. Fall. 
Miss Lizzie S.nith, recently admitted to the 
Bar, will begin practice in Boston: 


It is said that Mrs. Langtry has recently 
purchased a steam yacht at a cost of 
$125,000. 


The only surviving member of the Wo- 
man’s Anti-Slavery Socicty is Eunice R. 
Davis of Dedham. She is 92 years old. 


Ten years ago John Brisben Walker in- 
vested $1500 in real estate in Denver. He 
recently sold it for $2,500,000 


Frances E. Willard goes to England 
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. f skeins & oe 
with Lady Somerset, sailing on the Majes- Jarre. one be wer 
tic last’ Wednesday. She will return to = you of its super ‘Flere 
America in April. Miss Anna Dordon, js pets fray nce, machonal 
who accompanies Miss Willard, will spend styles), Belts, Gar uASeTDeNter of 
the winter organizing children’s workin  fSsrains ! , Pp, 16 gee of the 
England. HOC NUCK SILA (© 1s Summer St, Roster ba jp tts Te 
Some friends of Colonel M. Richards — — . yi. Dee 
Muckle have hada memorial gold medal ; ; 
struck at the United States Mint to com- 
memorate the completion of his fiftieth mill 
year of service with the Philadelphia 5 
Ledger. Carpets Made Over and Relat 
Father André Garin of Lowell, Mass., 
who recently celebrated the fiftieth anni- MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND ® 
versary of his ordination, began his 
priestly labors in 1844 asa missionary to , TURNED SAME DAY. 
the Indians in the northern and eastern PUM M™UTe Upholstere|. Holland and Tint 
parts of the province of Quebec. For : weet. Jan 
twelve years he made his way over moun- J B BRYANT UPHOLSTERER 
tain ranges and in canoes on rivers that .* —* ond CABISET-NAgg 
were little known at that time, enduring Ti Tremont mt. Mutiand and Concent 
gieat privations. He took charge of the -- 
—— of French Catholics in 1868, 
and under his ministrations the congrega- 1] lik h Pro 
—_ -_ grown to such proportions that a f g { e Dutch Ces 
college has been erected for the education ’ cali 
= its youth, and its church of St. Jean € ; No Alkalies Fe 
Saptiste, which is now building, will be one 2 . 
of the the most imposing otldees of the | Other Chemicals 
kind in New England. ; are used in the 
| preparation of 
The Association of American Authors | 1 . 
has been enlarged by the election of the Ww. BAKER & (0.8 
following members: Mrs. Olive Thorne | 
Miller, Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen, Mrs. | BreaktastCocoa 
Ellen Harden Walworth, Mrs. Emma C. | 
Hewitt, Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, the Rev. | which is absolutely 
Ross C. Houghton and Gen. Charles Ww. | pure end soluble, 
Darling. ! It has miorethan three tune 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
Beware of imitations. Take no ‘just as , nls yt psec 
good.’ See that you get the genuine Dr.!| nomical, costing less than one cent a ews 
Bull’s Cough Syrup, the peerless specific. 2 a nourishing, and Easily 
i wie Sri & he e Sold by Grocers everywhere. y 
usiness rz xemp ed. 7 } { 
It is a well known fact in business life Ww. GOO, Dore mans 
that where one business man succeeds, nine x 
fail. This proves on the part of the one who i i 
succeeds superior advantages of some sort 10M TORREY \ TAR F TA 
over the nine who fail; it shows he has 
selected his goods with more judgment; : 
that he has gaged public pete. more Or, The American System. 
accurately and generally that he has been . — LE. 25¢.; pap., Io 
able to give for the same money better eee A ; 
equivalent than his competitors. This is | These are statements of ei! important pa 
particularly true when a man’s success is ex- t- —- eee oe a Ragen To ote T 
tended over a greatnumber of years. There | pan = ies tg but for the American people — 
is the case, for instance—to cite one near at | oe 
home and known to all Bostonians—the case | For sale by Booksellers andN madje 
of Mr. H. Crine, the practical furrier of 15 | - 1 
and 17 Avon st., this city. He is one of ; if ordered im lots 
the oldest furriers in this section, having Discount _— P es am 
been identified with this particular interest 0 or more. ae 
abroad as well as in this country nearl 
half acentury. The fact that he hes yeue J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. . 
supplying the ladies of Boston as well as of 3 Hamilton Place, 
Europe with fur garments for this length BOSTON, MASS ine 
of time, shows that he has had unequalled Pin wh 


facilites, that he has had excellent judg- 
ment in selecting his stock, and that he bas 
been able to give more for the same money, 
than his competitors. In fact, it is well 
known, that nowhere else ean so fine a 
garment of any variety of fur be secured 
for the same outlay. His custom work is 
well known to all the ladies of Boston and 
Europe. 
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‘aI ‘THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


eg SOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


ji) persons conce »rned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learne 
of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
gar of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
its recent issues THE COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
-THE MOTION {OF THE;,EARTH. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. Saver, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WapLin, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. HARRISON. 
—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SAMUEL H. Scupper, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
23.—~THE GYPSY MOTH. 
30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
-THR NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rircuis, JR. 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. (Original for this Journal.) WuILLIAM 
CopLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rercutx, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Eaperr C. 
Smyta, before the American Antiquarian Society. 








P's 
a 


CHANDLER, before the 


Dec. 5 


(Original for this journal.) 


yag2. Jan. 2. 


Joun Trevor read by 


Cuarves V. Ritey, before the Lowell {nstitute. 


RUSSELL, before 


Feb, 13 


GrorGe Baur, before the American 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
27.-SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 8S. C. CHanpLer, before the 


Boston Scientific Society. 

March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 

“ 12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Scientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 

“ 10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. MeEap, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 

* 26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. §WiILLIAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


(Original for this Journal.) 


* 


before the 
the Royal 


CuRTIS, 
before 


Wenry P. 
HARRIOTT, 


This publication wii! be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested -in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 

The possessor of a file of Tae ComMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
thought of our best nen on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 

He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 
soresst of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 


TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
convenient form, the pablishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one yearfand who sends $2.50 for 
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that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 


*propriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Tuk ComMoNweavn for 


the entire year (fifty-two numbers. ) 


This will enable our subscribers to pregerve in convenient form these papers which | 


have & permanent value and a lasting interest. 


ITHIS OFFER IS FREE: 
1, to all subscribing at this office auu remitting ten cents additional ror 
postage on the Binding Portfolio. 
The pub! 
Ofer in orde 
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EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors. 





Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 


25 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON. 


ishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited exteut, but make this 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


- “WORLD'S FAIR” 


SERIES OF 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


Designed in Connection with the World's Fair, | 

|to show the Progress of Popular Music. The | 

| World’s Fair Series show how Much of Strictly | 
Fine Music can be obtained atthe Nominal Price 

| oF $1.00. It also Illustrates the Artistic Perfection 

| to which Musical Typography and Bookmaking 

have been carried. 

| The Verdict of the Press and the Critics is that 

“No such Books have ever before been issued at 

the Price.” The Volumes are :— 


*World’s Fair Piano-Music Collection.’ 


One of the noticeable musical features of 
“Columbian” year; 
etc. Bt 
colors. 
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the 
Nectunes, Reveries, Morceaux, 

compositions; handsome title- page in 
Large sheet music size; 144 pages. 


‘World’s Fair March Collection,’ 
for the Piano. 


This book will have # warm weicome as soon as 
its merits are known. It contains the popular 
marches of the leading composers, and stands at 
the head of all similar collections, 8® marches. 


Large sheet music size; 144 pages. 


‘World’s Fair Ballad Collection.’ 


The song gems of the Columbian year, with 
handsome title-page in colors. A veritable feast 
of malesy from beginning to end. Such a volume 
has long been needed, but never carried out until 
now. ¥%8 ballads; large sheet music size; 144 
pages. 


‘World’s Fair Dance-Music Collection.’ 


Selected from the works of all leading com- 
osers of Dance Music; an admirable book of 
right, spirited, popular music; &@% dances; large 
sheet music size; handsome title-page in colors; 
144 pages. 


‘World’s Fair Song and Chorus Col- 
lection.’ 


each) from the most popular composers. The 
book will gratify the popular demand which has 
long existed. Jt must not be classed with the many 
cheap publications of simi/ar style. 48 pieces; 
handsome title-page in colors; 144 pages. 


Heavy Paper, §1.00; 
Cloth Gilt, $2.00. 


Boards, 
Postpaid. 


$1.25; 


Agents for Decker Bros., and Fischer Pianos, 
Wilcox & White Self Playing Symphony. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc 
John UC. Haynes & Co., t oston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-163 Washington Street, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


-» send to 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


DR. JAEGE RS 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONONS DYES. 


BOSTON AGENTS, 


u. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


JHEADQUARTERS FOR 


A collection of songs (with four-part chorus to |} 
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~ UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
| service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
a 

e-cars to and from almost every section of 
io city pass the door every fey, sec onds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
1 $2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor, 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H, PROUTY, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Rates | 


Propr, 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &. 
Zlectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
— of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


Suropean plan. Dining Room 


‘and Bar first-class. 
T5c., Sl and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Katterer’s Restaura 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Boswortht Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


Rooms, 
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| HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


E. FLETCHER & CO., 





M.C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Countrv. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine “Cigar. 





OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 
GoopRIcH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 


° Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy ; 
special facilities ; ‘author of Goodrich on Divorce, 











No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(lege t the Common.) 


Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 


Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and Mil! 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 








* (pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SY §2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 


g AML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


with laws of all States in press. 


E,W. 0. WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 


vromptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
4l and 42 Commercial Wharf 
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Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES. 


Lowest Prices. 


Custom work a specialty. Furs dyed and made 
over in most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaran- 
teed. Highest prices paid for raw skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The only exelusive Practical Furrier in New 
England. 


16 and 17 Avon St., Boston. 





ANNOUNCEMENT AND CHAT. 


Mrs. Erving Winslow’s interesting course 
of lectures on the Old English a 
ti-ts will come to an end on Thursday or 
next week, when Mrs. Winslow will reac 
selections from Goldsmith's ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ and Sheridan's *Schor | for Scan 


dal.’ 

Hallen and Hart, in their many specialties, 
will be the attraction at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre, next we ek. 


‘Babes in the Wood,’ with its splendid 
color-effects catching music and daring 
dancing, will hold the Boston Theatre stage 
indefinitely. 

Jerves,’ precede » the exquisite ove- 

‘Nerves,’ preceded by th it 
act emotional play, ‘Kerry,’ will bave @ first 
hearing at the Boston Museum to-night, 
and will continue the attraction there until 
further notice. 

‘The City Directory up to Date,’ in the 
brillant interpretation of Russell 4 com di- 
ans, will be the attraction at the Tremont 
‘Theatre next week. 

\ sy,’ Sar , » comedy, will 

‘Diplomacy,’ Sardou's fine co 
be pn n at the Globe Theatre Monday 
evening, presented by one of the most re- 
markable companks lately organizd, 
beaded by the Coghblans and including such 
famous players as Frederick Robinson, 
John Sullivan and Saidie Martirot. 


‘1492’ goes lis merry and tuneful way at 
the Park Theatre, and the unsated public 
still calls for more matinées. 


Mr. E. H. Sotbern will be at the Holiis 
Strcet Theatre, next Monday evening, and 
present for the first time here the new 
comedy, ‘Captain Letterblair. In this 
new success of Mr. Sothern’s, which has 
been filling the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
to overflowing for the past three months, 
aud which bas beeo produced at extra 
matinées Tue- days and Thursdays as well 
as Saturday, to accomodate the many who 
were bigLtly unable to gain admission, this 
talentid young comedian has a play in the 
same delightful vein which was found to 
be so popular in ‘Lord Chumley’ and ‘The 
Highest Bidder.’ It 1s an amusing comedy 
with delicious bits of pathos and senti- 
ment: and is heightened in its effect by the 
progress Mr. Scuthern bas made in this 
class of work since last here. The cast is 
a strong one, and will present many of the 
former members of Mr. Sothern’s company. 
The author, Miss Marguerite M:rrington, 
was for many years an instructor in the 
New York normal school. This is her 
first dramatic work, and it speaks highly 
of tle future. There will be an extra 
‘Captain Letter blair performance on 
Thursday (Thanksgiving Day), and the 
regular Wednesday and Saturday matinés. 


Augustus Thomas’ new play, ‘Surrender,’ 
will have its first pre-entation on any stage 
at the Columbia Theatre next Monday 
night, and the event will be one of more 
than usual interest. The story of ‘Sur- 
render’ is purely Comestic. All the men 
are soldiers, and the atmosphere is that of 
war; but no shots are flied, no battles won. 
The sceves are iu the drawing room of a 
nouse in Richmond during the last year of 
its investment. It 1s the home of the gen- 
eral commanding the interior fortifications 
of the city. The general has two daugh- 
ters and aniece. These young ladies are 
in love with men of the North—prisioners 
at Richmond. Some of these Northern 
lovers are on parole anc, being former 
friends of the general's family, are now 
his guests. As such they learn of the Con- 
federate plot to rekase the prisoners on 
Johnson's Island, Lake Erie, and to forma 
Southern army in New York. They devise 
means of getting word of the plot to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who, as history records, de- 
feats the great conspiracy. Then follows 
the fall of Richmond and the futile attempt 
of some of the Confederacy to form another 
line of battle. The geveral’s family flees the 
city. The Northern lovers still on parole 
assist them in their moving, carry the bag- 
gage, and work at the domestic duties of 
the place. The news of Lee’s surrender 
puts an end to their efforts but unites the 
broad interval- of the play in happy cul- 
mination. The castis a pheaomenal one 
nd includes: Louise Aldrich, W. H. 
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Crompton, Clement Bainbridge, Burr Mc- 
Intosh, Henry Woodrouff, Rose Eytinge, 
Miriam O'Leary, and Maude Banks. 


The comedians, Hallen and Hart, will 
biing forward at Bowdoin Square Thea- 
tre, next week, for the first time 
in Boston their new piece, ‘The Idea.’ 
Their former piece, ‘Later On,’ was an 
agreeable compound of song, music and 
frolic of which Boston theatre -goers 
seemed to be particularly fond. In the 
present instance, it is said that all of this 
is true. How far this is so we will all see 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre, next week. 
All of the scenery has been specially 
painted for the production. The piece 
concerns New Orleans life, and has for its 
central character a retired merchant, 
whose heart and days are full of reform- 
ing the evil tendencies of his ctiy. He is 
the aggressive head of a number of local 
law and order societies, and through his 
eager attempts to purify and elevate things 
in general arise most of the fun and frolic 
of the piece. John McWude and pretty 
Mollie Fuller have two prominent parts in 
the piece. Besides them are Alice Carle, 
Al Wilson, Emma Seymour, Mabel Nich- 
ols, Harry Hilton, George O'Donald and 
several otbers of individual inerit. ‘The 
Dazzler,’ with winsome Annie Boyd, fol- 
lows. 


The concert to be given at the Park 
Theatre on Sunday evening promises to 
be the most notable of the series inaugu- 
rated by Manager Edward E. Rice. It 
will be the ninth concert given during the 
run of ‘1492’ and as the attendance has 
steadily increased, it is to be «expected that 
vacant seats will bea rarity at this, the 
ninth concert, of the series. Seldom have 
30 many people of distinguished merit 
been brought together on a Sunday even- 
ing as Manager Rice announces for his 
next concert. Mr. Eben R. Plympton, the 
cordial Boston favorite, and highly es- 
teemed througbout the country asa dis- 
tinguished actor, will recite ‘In Bohemia.’ 
Madam Mathilda Cottrelly, contralto, and 
prima donna of ‘Tar and Tarter’ Company, 
will be heard in several delightful solos 
There will be a grand orchestra of 30 
musicians under the direction of Mr. John 
J. Brahee, Mr. Percy Gaunt and Mr. Ed 
ward E. Rice, Mr, Leon Kauch to be the 
piano accompanist. The welcome an- 
nouncemeut is made Mr. Adam Itzel, Jr., 
composer of ‘Tar and Taatar’ and other 
operas, will conduct the grand orchestra 
Mr. Itzel’s splendid work at one of Mr 
Rice’s concerts a few weeks since is re- 
membcred with such pleasure, and he will 
surely receive a cordial welcome. 


Of Rose Coghlan’s great success in New 
York with Sardou’s ‘Diplomacy’—to be 
presented at the Globe Theatre on Monday 
—the critic of the New York Tribune 


writes: ‘It was a great pleasure to see | 


Miss Rose Coghlan once again upon the 
stage she has so often graced, and always 
has adorned. Amplitude, precision, force, 
richness and womanlike allurements are 
the prominent elements in her acting, and 
they make it, ina high degree, satisfying 
end delightful. Mr. Charles Coghlan and 
Mr. Frederick Robinson were warmly wel- 
comed. The earnest, formidable demean- 
or of Mr. Sullivan was admirably conso- 
nant with the character of Julian. The 
cynical grace and the perfectly natural 
method of Mr. Charles Coughlan enabled 
him to express, with uuerring prccision 
ana with engaging ease, the worldly 
wisdom and the bitter levity that are 
characteristic of the man of the world 
whom, in this instance, he has so com- 
pletely embodied, Mr. Robinson gave 
weight, dignity and authority to the 
character of the Russian diplomatist. The 
pretty face and figure ot Miss Sadie Mar- 
tioot, who presented Dora, enhanced the 
pleasing effect of a repiesentation which js 
admirable as art, whatever it may be as 
ethics, and which no votary of the theatre 
should omit to see. 


At the Boston Museum to-vight, ‘Nerve “¥ 
which made such a decided hit at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, last season, 
will receive its first Boston production. 
The play was also most popular in London, 
where it enjoyed an extended run at the 
Comedy Theatre and it comes to Boston 
with a suberb cast, including all the Mus- 
eum favorites and also with new scenery 
and stage appointments, there is every 
rcason to believe that an equal success will 
be had here. For some weeks the play has 
been in rehearsal and the first night will 
show a finihed production. Preceding 
‘Nerves,’ ‘Kerry’ will be given, for the first 
time in this city in some years. Mr. Wi)- 
son will of conrse play the title role. The 
farewell performance of ‘School’ will take 
place this afternoon. 


When the famous English playwright, 
Geo. §R. \Sims, and the equally as well 
known dramatic writer, Robert Buchanan, 
conceived and executed together the melo- 
drama of Irish life, ‘The English Rose,’ 
they little knew of the success it would ac- 
chieve on two continents. At the Adelphi 
theatre, London, where this realistic drama 





was first presented it had a run of 200 
nights. At the museum in this city two 


! 
seasons ago the piece received the cordial 
endorsement of amusement lovers and con- 
tinued for weeks to draw crowded houses. 
Manager Proctor purchased the rights of 
the drama and at his Twenty-third st, | 
Theatre, New York, it was given a most | 
elaborate production and pleased during a 
long run the people of the metropolis. ‘The | 





English Rose,’ will come to the Grand | OCT. 5 to BEC. 3, 


Opera House next week, equipped with | 
new scenery and accessories, and will be 
presented by a strong and competent com- 
pany of well known players. Mr. Henry 
Chanfrau, who has so many times pre-| 
sented ‘Kit, the Arkansas Traveller, with 
credit to himself, heads the cast. Thanks- 
giving Day, Thursday, the usual matinée 
at this theatre will take place. 


The announcement is made that by spec- 
ial arrangements made by Messrs. Abby, 
Schoeffel & Grace with the Masic Hall Co. 
of New York, the delightful Urania enter- 
tainments will be repealed at the Tremont 
Theatre this winter on the Sunday even- 
ings of January 1893, beginning with Sun- 
day Jan. 1. By special desire of a great 
many, the beautiful spectacle, ‘A Trip to 
the Moon,’ will be first presented. The 
same popular prices as heretofore will pre- 
vail for this new series. 


Since Thanksgiving is pre-eminently the 
time for the return of oid friends and 
familiar faces and the renewal and re- 
countal of old-time events, as was an- 
nounced, long ago, the ever welcome play, 
‘The New City Directory Right up to 
Date,’ will be presented at the Tremont 
theatre all Thanksgiving ,week, including 
the special Jmatinée Thanksgiving Day. 
There will be an abundance of new matter 
in this fourth coming edition; but the best 
of the older material is sure to be de- 
manded. 


European Photographs. 


The Soule Photograph Co., always well 
supplied with artistic work, this season 
has aremarkably fine line of unmounted 
photographs which they offer for the holi- 
day trade, now beginning. Also for those 
who have returned from foreign journey- 
ings, wishing to complete their collection 
of souvenirs of the places visited and the 
works of art which they have seen, the 
15,000 subjects offered at Soule Photograpa 
(o.’3 rooms present a most favorable op- 
portunity. These photographs are truly 
works of art in themselves. Special atten- 
tion is also given by the Soule Photograph 
Co. to mounting collections of photographs 
in albums or on cards, and persons wishing 
to preserve pictures of their own gather- 
ing, or amateurs who desire the best effects 
in mounting their own productions, find 
here the means of doing so. The Soule 
Photograph Co.’s rooms are up one flight at 
338 Washington street. 


That Chautauqua Idea. 


Not long since while travelling we heard 
some gentlemen conversing about Chautau- 
qua. One said it was a beautiful place by 
the sea. Another that it was where such 
lascious grapes were grown. Another said 
it was not a place, but that the true Chau- 
tauqua was not a place but a grand idea. 

Each one tricd hard to convince the other 
that his way of thinking was right and the 
other all wrong. Now it seems to us that 
none of them were right. We think we 
can tind many to bear us out in our view of 
the matter. Our idea of a very beautiful 
Chautauqua, in fact many of them, can be 
found on our last page. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make an offer 
of the Chautauqua Desk, a Chautauqua 
Piano Lamp or a Pittsburg Onyx Banquet 
Lamp, which will make the word memor- 
able in many households for years to come. 

They have been before the people for a 
long time although they seem to offer an im- 
ported bargain, they fully carry out al! 
they promise. 





AnpDRew J. LLOYD, Optician, 
823 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch. 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes ; all cases stamped with 


TRADE MARK. 


Tourists! 


If you did not buy enough 
photographs while 


- ABROAD 


last Summer, remember that we can 
supply you with almost any foreign 
view or cepy of noted painting or statue 
that you may desire. 

Also remember that we 


MOUNT PHOTOGRAPHS 


in Albums or on Cards in the best Ppos- 
sible manner, 


Call at omce, as we are very busy in 
December. 








TRACE MAAK. 





One Flight. | 


338 Washington Atreet. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


MECHANICS mM 


Building, Boston 
DAILY, 9 A. Mtoe, 
MACHINERY In OPERATION 

GRAND ELEcTRIc AL, EXHIBIT 
BAND AND ORGA VICONCERTS 

Domestic} §cien< eiDepartment,; 
FREE COOKING LF TURES DAILY 
SPACLOUS ART G 
The progress of our 
mechanical and manufact 


ALLERIEs, 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING, Noy. 20 


S0USH'S NEW HARING 


— 
JOHN PHILIP SoUs 
Soloists 


Mile. MARCELLA LINDH, Sopranc 
Sig. ANTONIO GALASSI, Bariton, 
Sig. RAFFAYOLO, EBuphoning 
ANI 
LIBERATI, 
The World.Renowne 


Tickets, with reserv« 
at Box Office, Music Ha 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R. M. FIELD, } 


COMEDY: 
NERVES. ¢omeny: NERVES. 
Boston Production of Mr. J. Comyns Carr's 
ERVES | 1. NERVES SHAKEN 

ERVES jf 2. NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
ERVES]3. NERVES NORMAL 
Preceded Eve'’gs at &, we nd Sat 
Boucicault’s charming KERRY. 
B@ THANKSGIVING DAY 


NERVES ~ KERRY. 
BOWDOIN sit! 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON.....- 


Monday, Novy. 2). 
THE EVER WELCOME COMEDIA 


HALLEN AND HART 


In Their Latest Great >u 


THE IDEA. 


Evenings at8. Mats. Wed. and 5 
Next week—THE DAZZLER. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

MR. JOHN STETSON.....- Proprietor Manag 

Monday, Nov. 21, One Week On!) 
ROSE AND CHAS. 


COGHLAN 


Supported b 
MISS SADIE MARTINOT, 
and Miss Rose Coghian’s Company ' 


*DIPLOMACY: 


Eve’gs at8. Mat. Wed. and sat 2 
Special Matinee Thanksgiving Day- 
Monday, Nov. 28—Mr. Richar d Mansfield 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE...--++-- ; 








RICE'S) ALL 
1492’iRAGE. 


094k Seturday Mat aii 
Every Evening at 7.45. Saturday Ma 


Noy. 20—Ninth of Rice’s Sunday ‘ 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


-rops nagers 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD...-Pro} Ma 
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THE ENGLISH ROSE 


By SIMS & BUCHANAN, 
rish Life. 
York, 50 
Nights in New YOrs: 
200 Nights in London, 50 Niz sin New oa 
magni at po ot PROCT Rn & TURNER. 
the direction 0 a 
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A Story of Modern ! 
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Indian Summer. 


riments of corn 
nai ien, autumn-born, 

i her by the hand, 
Ruth through all the 
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sD reir was o’er her flung, 

4 ve on wh epered and the robins sung. 
a Jescribes that delightful 
f T Pe omes to us as the year 
' W - after the frosts of October, 
egy call Indian summer. In 
a "4 gaysthe New York Evening Post, 
BIT ‘eames are given to to this brief 
iTS Fi suramer, according to the time 
ve soea (f near September 29, it is 
_ vichaelmas summer; OT the ‘Little 
AILY ne Qt Luke’ if it begins near the 
8. vtober, the 18th of that month 
ge | ake « day; or this mild bazy 
= termed) «Hallowe’en summer 
. . avd when it is still later, 

ein’s summer (November 11). 
. ~» refers to ‘‘All-hallown sum- 
a?" atter spring! "—and bestows 
LL nthe genial Falstaff. St. Mar- 
. ‘ mer is also mentioned in ‘Henry 
, ®),asa time of good for- 

) f : * rsity and disaster, thus: 

A t siege assuredly I'll raise 
- = “st. Martin's summer, halcyon days 

. wets. by chanting the praises and 
nt charms of this mellow, 
‘ ‘ame. have rendered it dearer to 
tone ove evince meets witha 
mir nt} reast of each devotee of 
The actual date of our Indian 
not settled. It may occur any 
ween the last of September, when 
has retired below the equator, and 


art of December, if mild, dry, 
veather prevalls during this period. 
we in the air at such times is only 


stand smoke which float near the 





eof the earth and are not blown 

eway by the wind Among the American 

ES ' there is & superstition which is 
ae . saic to account forthis misty, hazy 
; .t re hey say their sun-god, 
v sleeps through the winter 

‘ “ when the leaves begin to 
f composing himself for his 


fills his great pipe and divine- 


‘ 4 e blue clouds which gently 
' er the landscape fill the air with the 
A f Indian summer 
sexplanations are given as to the 
f the term Indian summer. A 


that the phenomena of the 
more plainly marked in 
fly occupied by the Indians 
»pame became current, than 
easterly regions where the 
ved. There is a tradition that 
nee of southwest winds at that 
‘ ) the Indians supposed to be 
elr good deity and southwestern 

otantowit, gave rise to the name. 
raft gives a more poetical ver- 
{thelegend. ‘Shawondasee was an 
plethoric red man, who lived in 
_Kept his eyes steadfastly on the 
Abu WI 


rie s 
much 


trv chie 


Tt. 


iose sighs in autumn produced 
sutful Indian summer.” Longfel- 
ides to this in Hiawatha: 
Suwondasee, fat and lazy, 
his dweliing far to southward, 
rowsy, dreamy sunshine, 


er ending summer. 
his pipe the smoke ascending 
the sky with haze aud vapor, 
the air with dreamy softness, 
‘ve a twinkle to the water, 
e rugged hills with smoothness, 
the tender Indian summer 
‘melancholy northland, 





at iréary moon of Snow-shoes. 
’ frooably as the grain and fruit had 
‘he Indian occupied himself, in 
A 1 Weather, in laying by his winter 
wee B ; , whatever the reason, we can 
se’ Malit is most appropriately named, 
ever be associated with these 

€uers of forest. 


Three Thousand Feet Deep. 


Epeu iD the 










interesting experiment was re- 
v at Galveston, Texas, in 
+ an artesian well over 3,000 feet 


BOSTON CO 


No water was found at the bottom, nor 
was the rock penetrated in reaching that 
depth. The contractors have complied 
with their contract, which was to bore toa 
depth of 3,000 feet, were paid $76,000, and 
further work was abandoned, the hope of 
securing a flow of fresh water on the 
island having been given up 

The well is pronounced to be the deepest 
on the seacoast in the United States, and a 
description of the different strata pierced 
by the boring is interesting, from the fact 
that it shows the formation of the different 
islands along the coast of Texas. 

From the surface toa depth of 46 feet 
there was a stratum of gray sand; thence 
to a depth of 65 feet was a laver of red 
clay and shells; thence to a depth of 100 
feet wasa stratum of blue clay, seashells, 
and fragments of rotten wood. From the 
100-fvot level to a depth of 318 feet sand, 
seashells and fragments of wood were en- 
countered, and from that depth to the 915- 
foot level sand aud sandy clay varying in 
hardness were discovered. From the 815- 
foot level to a depth of 1,280 feet sand, 
clay, seashells, and decayed wood were 
found, and from that depth to the 3,070- 
foot level varying strata of sand, clay, sea- 
shells, and large logs were encountered. 
At the very bottom of the hole a bed of 
seashells was struck hy the drill. 

The contractors expended $63,000 before 
they completed the work, and eminent en- 
gineers who have made a thorough exami- 
nation of the surroundings have expressed 
the opiniou that it will be an impossibility 
to secure a supply of pure water on the 
island by means ofartesian wells. There- 
fore, wells will be sunk on the mainland 
fourteen miles from the city, and the 
water brought acrossthe bay by means of 
iron pipes. The estimated cost and the 
amount available for the work is $800,000. 


The Happy Pitcairn Islanders. 


The latest news from Pitcairn Island, the 
model socialistic community In the Pacific, 


arrived last week on the American ship A. 
J. Fuller, 104 days from San Francisco. 


The Chief Magistrate of the island, with 
six men, rowed out to the Fuller, which 
anchored in Bounty Bay on Aug. 26, with- 
in a few miles of the shore. The Chief 
Magistrate told Capt. Colcord that all the 
139 inhabitants of the island were well and 
contented and happy. There had not been 
adeath in six years, and nobody had 
emigrated. 

Capt. Colcord exchanged some clothing, 
books, and food for the islanders’ boat 
load of bananas, breadfruit, and cocoa- 
nuts. The Chief Magistrate said that a 
British ship had touched at the island three 
months before. The appearance of the 
Fuller caused unwonted excitement among 
the islanders, but there was no rush for 
the privilege of going out in the boat. 

The islanders are the descendants of nine 
of the mutineers of the British war sbip 
Bounty, who took possession of the island 
in 1790. Nine Tahitian women were the 
maternal ancestors of the present rulers of 
the island, whoare nearly white. ‘They are 


religious people of primitive tastes. They 
have no money, and hold the land in 
common. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


3@MR8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
asei by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
pain cureswind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Diarrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the work!. Be sure andask for “Mrs 


WINSI Ow’S SOOTHING Syrup.” 
WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


At Sundown. 
A beautifal book, containing the last poems of 
John Greenleaf Whittier. With a portrait and 
eight photogravaces from designs by Z. H. Gar- 
rett. Bound in white and gold. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


The Story of a Child. 
A charming story of child life and character 
but not written for children, by Margaret Deland, 
author of John Ward, Preacher,’ ‘The Old 
Garden,’ ete, Artistically printed and bound 
in pink and silver. Also uniform with ‘John 
Ward’ and ‘Sydney.’ 16mo, $1.00, 


A Book of Famous Verse. 
A delightful volume, containing a great variety 
of the best British and American poems. Se- 
lected and arranged by Agnes Kepplier, author 
of ‘Books and Men‘ and ‘Pointsof View.’ 16mo, 
tastefully bound, full gilt, $1.25; also in River- 
side Library for Young People, 75 cents. 


Japan: 
In History, Folk-Lore and Art. 
A book fullof interesting laformation for young 
people about a peculiarly interesting country 
and people, by William Elliot Grifis, D.D., 
author of ‘The Mikado's Empire,’ ‘The Lily 
among Thorns,’ etc. In Riverside Library for 
16mo, 75 cents 


The Chosen Valley. 


A very interesting novel of Western hfe and 
Mary Hallock Foote, author of 
Testimony,’ ‘Led-Horse 
l6mo, $1.25. 


Historical and Political Essays. 
Eight vigorous essays on Seward, Madison, 
Morris, and important political subjects, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, author of ‘Studies in His- 
tory,’ and of ‘George Washington,’ ‘Alexander 
Hamilton,’ and ‘Damel Webster,’ in the Amert- 
can Statesmen Series. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Prose Idyls. 
A tasteful little volume, full of engaging fan 
cles which might have been clothed in verse, 
but are presented in delicate prose, by John 
tibee. Arwstically printed. 1l6mo, $1.25. 


Young People. 


experience, by 
‘John Bodewin's 


Claim, ’ ete. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ARTISTIC REPLICA IN PLASTER 














In white, old ivory or metallized finish. Perfect 
fac-similes of Venus of Milo, Hermes and other 
Also of 


famous exampies of ancient sculpture. 
the animals by Barye. 


The Egyptian green bronze made exclusively by 


us is the only Minish of the kind applied to plaster 


AMES ART STORE, 


25 Bromfield Street, - - Boston. 


pes SNOW, CHURCH & CO, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY 


Prosecute and defend suita in any Court in the 
United States; investigate claims anywhere by 
vecial agent, if required; recover property and 
Correspon 


8] 
find heirs. 
dence solicited. 


Collections a specialty. 
Special terms to subscribers. 


FITCHBURG .’ 


Passenger Trains. 
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THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR 1393. 


Evidence of the increasing influence of science 
in all flelds of human activity is apparent on 
every hand. The farmer is looking to it for better 
methols of cultivation and the raising of stock. 
The manufacturer asks of it cheapened processes 
to meet ever Serpe competition. The economist 
seeks in it a firm basis for his policy. The doctor 
and sanitarian call upon it for a more perfect 
equipment for their struggles with disease. The 
educator consults it with reference to more 
rational methods of instruction. Literature, poli- 
tics, and the Church are among its moat interested 
listeners, since it is testing their respective claims 
in a way that compels attention. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has long 
borne a leading part in making the general reader 
acquainted with this great and rapidly-growing 
department of human knowledge. It has aimed 
to do this with perfect fairness, and with all the 
tolerance of earnest beliefs that is consistent with 
a fearless adherence to the truth, and the same 
attitude will be maintained in the future, 
SCIENCE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.— 
= the special features of this standard mag- 
azine for the coming year will be accounts by 
competent specialists of the present standing of 
the several departments of science as exhibited 
at the Columbian Exhibition in Chicago. The 
marvels of Electricity to be displayed there 
will be described and explained by Mr. CHARLES 
M. LUNGREN. Large provision has been made 
for the exhibit of Anthropology, and this de- 
partment will be carefully treated by Prof. FRED- 
ERICK STARR, of the Chicago University. Mr. 
BENJAMIN REECE will treat of the applications of 
acience in the vastinterests of Transportation, 
and the scope and significance of the exhibits in 
other departments will be set forth by able hands. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES SINCE COLUMBUS,—The 
splendid series of illustrated articles under 
the above title will be continued, and probably 
brought to a close in the coming year. Among 
the subjects that remain to be treated are (lass, 
Suk, Paper, Agricultural Machinery, and Ship- 
building. 

Miscellaneous contributions may be expected 
from the able wiiters who have been in the habit 
of addressing the readers of the MONTHLY. 
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FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Age 
Has stood Peerless in the realm of Periodical 
Literature. 
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AN ELEGY FOR WHITTIER. 4 | 
— | teeth. 
| the first place, blackness itself was not so 


BY WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 


| 


In vain for him the buds shall burst their shield, | 
And chestnut-leaves their tiny tents unfold; 
In vain the early violets dot the fleld;| 
His heart 1s cold. 


The rose no more shall meet his ardent gaze, 
Like tender blushes of the maiden June, 
Nor summer birds repeat for him their lays— 


He hears no tune. 


Fall-breasted Autumn, for the lusty throng 

§ The harvest feast shall spread with liberal hand; 

sut he no more shall join their harvest-song, 
Nor understand. 


When the faint pulsings of the earth shali cease, 
And on her naked fo. m the shroud be spread, 
I1:, like the snow-bound world, shall rest in peace, 
For he is dead. 


—{ American Gardening. 


AUNT ANNIKY’S TEETH. 


BY SHERWOOD BONNER, 


Aunt Anniky was an African dame fifty 
years old, and of an imposing appearance. 
‘As a watlle-maker she possessed a gift be- 
yond the common, but her unapproachable 
talent Jay in the province of nursing. She 
seemed born for the benefit of sick people. 
She should have been painted with the 
apple of heating in her hand. For the rest, 
she was a funny, illiterate old darkey, vain, 
affable, and neat as a pink. 

On one occasion my mother had a danger- 
ous illness. Aunt Anniky nursed her 
through it, giving herself no rest night 
nor day until her patient had come ‘‘back 
to de walks an’ ways ob life,” as she ex- 
pressed the dear mother’s recovery. My 
father, overjoyed and grateful, felt that 
we owed its result quite as much to Aunt 
Anniky as to our family doctor, so he an- 
nounced his intention of making her a 
handsome present, and, like King Herod, 
left her free to choose what it should be. 
I shall never forget how Aunt Anoiky 
looked as she stood there smiling and 
bowing, and bobbing the funniest little 
courtesies all the way down to the ground. 

And you would never guess what it was 
the old woman asked for. 

‘«Well, Mars’ Charles,” said she (she had 
been ove of our old servants, and always 
called my father Mars’ Charles), ‘‘to tell 
you de livin’ trafe, my soul an’ body is a- 
yearning’ fur a hon’sum chany set o’ teef.” 
" «A set of teeth?” cried father, surprised 
enough; ‘‘and have you none left of your 
own?” 

“[ has gummed it fur a good many 
ye’rs,” said Aunt Anniky, with a sigh; ‘but 
not wishin’ ter be ongrateful ter my obliga- 
tions, [owns ter havin’ five nateral teef, 
But dey is po’ sogers; dey shirks battle. 
Ove ob dem's got alittle somethin’ In it as 
lively asa speared worm, an’ I tell you 
when anythink teches it, hot or cold, it 
jest makes ine dance / An’ anudder is in 
my top jaw, an’ ain’t got no match for it 
in de bottom one; an’ one is broke off 
nearly to de-root; an’ de las’ two is so yaller 
dat I’se ashamed ter show ’em in ‘com- 
pany, an’ I lif's my turkey-tail ter my 
mouf every time [ laughs or speaks.” 

“Well,” said my father, “I am going to 
the village to-morrow, Anniky, in the 
spring wagon. I will take you with me, 
and we will see what the dentist can do for 

rou.” 
. ‘‘Bless yo’ heart, Mars’ Charles!” said 
the delighted Anniky; ‘‘you’re jest as good 
as yo’ blood an’ yo’ name, an’ mo’ I couldn't 
say.” 

The morrow came, and with it Aunt An- 
niky, gorgeously arrayed ‘ina flaming red 
calico, a bandanna handkerchief, and a 
string of carved yellow beads that glist- 
ened on Iter bosom like fresh buttercups on 
a hill-slope. 

I had petitioned to go with the party, 
for, as we lived ona plantation, a visit to 
the village was something of an event. 

A brisk drive soon brought us to the 
centre of ‘the Square.’ A glittering sign 
hung brazenly from a high window on its 
western side, bearing in raised black letters 
the name Doctor Alonzo Babb. 

Dr. Babb was the dentist and the odd 
fish of our village. He beamsin my mem. 
ory as ‘a big ronud man, with hair and 
smiles all over his face, who talked inces- 
santly, and said things to make your blood 
run cold. 

He motioned Aunt Anniky to the chair, 
into which she dropped in a limp sort of 
way, recovering herself immediately, how- 
ever, and sitting bolt-upright in a rigid at- 
titude of defiance, Some moments of per- 
suasion were necessary before she could be 
induced to lean back and allow Dr. Babb’s 
tingers on her nose while she breathed the 
laughing-gas; but once settled, the expres- 
sion faded from her countenance almost as 
quickly as a magic-lantern picture vanishes, 
and in an incredibly short space of time 
her five teeth were out. As she came to 
herself, [am sorry to say, she was rather 
silly, and quite mortified me by winking at 
Dr. Babb in the most confidential manner, 
and repeating over and over again, ‘“‘Honey 
yer ain t harf as smart as yer thinks yer is!” 

After a few weeks of sore gums, Aunt 





Anniky appeared radiant with her new 
The effect was certainly funny. In 


black as Aunt Anniky. She looked as if 
she had been dipped in ink and polished off 
with lamp-black. Her very eyes showed 
but the faintest rim of white. But those 
teeth were white enough to make up for 
everything. She had selected them herself, 
and the little ridicnlous milk-white things 
were more fitted for the mouth of a Titania 
than for the great cavern in which Aunt 
Anniky’s tongue movedand had its being. 
The gums above them were black, and 
when she spread her,;wide mouth in 4 laugh, 
it always reminded me of a piano lid open- 
ing suddenly and showing all the black and 
white ivories at a glance. Aunt Anniky 
laughed a good deal too, after getting her 
teeth in, and declared she had never been 
so happy in her life. It was observed, to 
her credit, that she put on no airs of pride, 
but was as sociableas ever, and made noth- 
ing of taking out her teeth and handing 
them around for inspection among her 
curious and admiring visitors. But finally 
destruction came upon them in a way that 
no one could have foreseen. 

Uncle Ned was an old colored man, who 
lived alone ina cabin not very far from 
Aunt Anniky’s, but very different from her’s 
in point of cleanliness and order. In fact, 
Uncle Ned’s wealth, apart from a little corn 
crop, eonsisted in alot of fine young pigs 
that ran in and out of the houseat all 
times, and were treated by their owner as 
tenderly as if they had been his children. 
One fine day the old man fell sick of a 
fever, and he sent in haste for Annt An- 
niky to come and nurse him. He agreed to 
give her a pig in case she brought him 
through; should she fail to do so, she was 
to recelve no pay. Uncle Ned got well, 
and the next thing we heard was that he 
refused fto pay the pig. My father was 
usually called on to settle all the disputes 
in the neighborhood; so one morning An- 
niky and ,Ned appeared befcre him, both 
looking very indignant. 

‘I'd jes like ter tell yer, Mars’ Charles,” 
began Uncle Ned, ‘tov de trick dis miser- 
‘ble ole nigger played on me.” 

* Go on, Ned,” said my father, with a re- 

signed air. 
‘Well, it war de fift’ night o’ de fever,” 
said Uncle Ned, ‘‘an’ I wuz a-tossin’ an’ a- 
moanin’, an’ old Anniky jes lay back in her 
cheer an’ snored as ef a dozen frogs wuz 
in her throat. I wuz a-perishin’ an’ a-burn- 
in’ wid thirst—an’ I hollered to Anniky; 
but lor! I might as well a’ hollered to a 
tombstone! It wuz ice I wanted; an’ I 
knowed dar wuz a glass somewhar on my 
table wid cracked ice in it. Lor! lor! how 
dry I wuz! Ineber longed fur whisky in 
my born days ez I panted fur dat ice. It 
wuz powerful dark, fur de grease wuz low 
in de lamp, an’ de wiek spluttered wid a 
dyin’ flame, ButI felt aroun’, feeble like 
an’ slow, till my fingers touched a glass. I 
pulled it to me, an’ [ ran my han’ in an’ 
grabbed de ice, as I s’posed, an’ flung it in 
my mouf, an’ crunched an’ crunched——” 

Here there was an awful pause. Uncle 
Ned pointed his thumb at Anniky, looked 
wildly at my father, and said, in a hollow 
voice: ‘‘It was Anniky’s tees.” 

My father threw back his head and 
laughed, as I had never heard bim laugh. 
Mother from her sofa joined in. I was 
doubled up like a jack-knife in the corner. 
But as for the principals in the affair, 
neither of their faces moved a muscle. 
They saw no joke. Aunt Anniky, in a 
dreadful, muffied, squeaky sort of voice, 
took up the tale: 

‘‘Nexsh ting I knowed, Marsh Sharles, 
somebody’s sheizin’ me by de head, a-jam- 
min’ it up gin de wall, a-jawin’ at me like 
de angel Gabriel at de rish ole sinners in 
de bad plashe—an’ dar wash ole Ned 
a-spittin’ like a black cat, an’ a-howlin’ so 
dreadful dat I tought he wash de debil; 
an’ whenlI got de light, dar wash my 
beautiful chany teef a-flung aroun’ like 
scattered seed-corn on de flo’, an’ Ned a- 
swarin’ he'd have de law on me.” 

‘An arter all dat,” broke in Uncle Ned, 
‘she purtends to lay.a claim fur my pig. 
But I says no, sir; I don’t pay nobody 
nothin’ who’s played me a trick like dat.” 

“Trick!” said Aunt Anniky, scornfally ; 
‘‘whar’s de trick? Tink I wanted yer ter 
eat my teef? An’ furdermo’, Marsh 
Sharles, dar’s jes dis bout it. When dad 
night set in, dar warn’t no mo’ hone fur ole 
Ned dan fur a foundered sheep. Laws-a- 
mussy! dat’s why I went ter sleep. I wanted 
ter hev strengt’ ter put on his burial clo’es in 
de mornin’. But don’ yer see, Marsh Sharles, 
dat when he got so mad, it brought on s 
sweat dat broke de fever! It saved him! 
But fur all dat, arter munchin’ an’ manglin’ 
my chany teef, he has de imperdence of 
tryin’ to ’prive me of de pig dat I honestly 
‘arned.” 

It was a hard case. Uncle Ned sat there 
a very image of injured dignity, while 
Aunt Anniky bound a red handkerchief 
around her mouth and fanned herself with 
her turkey tail. 

“Tam sure I don’t know how to settle 
the matter,” said father, helplessly. ‘‘Ned, 
I don’t see but that you'll have to pay np.” 

*-Neber, Mars’ Charles—neber.” 

“Well, suppose you get married,” sug- 
gested father, brilliantly; ‘that will unite 
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your interests, you know.” must keep the’ teet) . te 
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A week later Uncle Ned appeared, with pole, not ef he wuz ter i... wid @ ten- fon, 
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‘‘Well, Mars’ Charles,” he said, ‘‘I’s "bout , Tper's Weekly, 
concluded dat [’ll marry Anniky.” 

‘‘Ah! is that so?” 

** "Peara like it’s de onliest way I kin 
save my pigs,” said Uncle Ned, with a sigh. Whether plainly boiled, ike , 
‘When she's married, she’s boun’ ter "bey | potato ,served In a snow-white be - homble 
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you see ef I dont sell ‘em nex’ Christmas | in the French trade in Périgord trutfies bas 
fur money ’nough ter git a new string o’ | averaged 50,000,000f. for many Years past, 
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‘Look bere, Anniky,” said father, with | Pounds weight of the tuber cibartim pe 
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Aunt Anniky expressed her gratitude. | preparation of the famous Strassburg 
‘An’ dis time,” she said, with sudden fury, | ‘triiffel-pasteten’ or pitis de fie gras, and 
“IT sleeps wid’ em in.” of the toothsome truttled sausages which 

The teeth were presented, and the wed- | are manufactured in vast numbers at Bron 
ding preparations began. The expectant | Wick and Apolda. 
bride went over to Ned’s cabin, and gave it | Nearly a ton’s weight of French troffie 
such a cleaning up as it had never had. | is utilized yearly in the Aisatian capitsl 
But Ned did not seem happy. He devoted | alone, and about half as much more is 
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I ran into the house for my little writing- | 33. 4s. 
desk, and followed Uncle Ned to his cabin. 

‘*‘Now. honey,” he said, after barring the 
door carefully, ‘‘don’t you ax me no ques- 
tions, but jes put down de words dat comes 
out o’ my mouf on dat ar paper.” 

**Very well, Uncle Ned; go un.” 


That Odd Fruit the Truffle, 
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“Run to yo’ pappy, honey, quick, an’ ax | curative powers, x owedapeet that it fails 
him if he’s gwine ter stick ter his bargain | red Dollars for ony { Test monials Ad- 
"bout de teef. Yer know he p’intedly said ‘eure. Send for list EY & CO., Toledo,9! 
dey was a weddin’ gif’.” }dress, F. J. CHENE! T5c.4 

Of course my father sent wor! that she) h@™=Sold by Drugsis™ ° 
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MORNING. 


pY MAR! 
‘ a ife ebbs te a 
oonon ae One 

sand sleep © * 
por sight 8 . me and go, 

- men awake ¢ 
es moll of a city st 

of sordid care, 

1 life forlorn 


i fro, 
are past, 


ness 


pi 
pon tne wer 
ao wars that 
py free or 
- > g bea $, a! 
i. my sit sas cyes 
y ave gent, peurn my siceph = 
ve ne maiden Morning's smiles are fair, 
re the mald 
te ams beneat nsullied skies, 
grea ms 


y PP come nurmuring 


reat 


through the 





ngs in Paradise; 

ossoms have no 
s of grief and woe 
Morn. 


umbers's Journal. 
old English Monopolies. 


og were quite common in Ensg- 

before the days of the Stuarts, 

year Round, while it was un 

James I., that an act was 

all monopolies for 
, bering. g, and making of | 

- eal og patents for fourteen years 

goods. yg process or peW manufacture 

oe oe Ed, was the first step toward 
bot we are more concerned just | 

» the events which led toit. The 

dors were really the great creators of 

: s,and | abeth was the great- 


Moo? 
fi Une 
g Stuart ' 
aed declaring vous 


se\ill 


pow - . if +> rr) 
A ener OL LUCU 
Shen ote ds that all through the six- 
nih and the beginning of the seven- | 
oth ceatary, patents to deal exclusively 
ip particular articles were grante d so lav- 
‘sto the courtiers that hardlya com- 
adity remained free. Even salt, leather, 
od cos! were the subjects of patents, the | 
eof which, when read over in Parlia- | 
tin j00l, was so long that 8 member 
oj jncredulously, ‘Is not bread among 
the number! 
The pract ce 


their 


was for the favored cour- 
patents of monopoly to 
ff merchants—or syndicates 
we should call them nowadsys—to work 
Rival political parties struggled, 
goto redress the grievances under which 
the peoplegroaned, but to obtaina share 
of te profits. If Essex held a monopoly 
olewet vine, Raleigh held oneof cards; 
Seder’, tis bard to say how many ‘patents’ 
@iber of them held from first to last. 
it bas been said by Macaulay that some 
the Most of the patents of 
onopoly passed the Great Seal while It 
in charge of Lord Bacon, including 
test granted to Sir Giles Mompesson and 
: (immortalized by 


lore tH 88 


pompanies 


odious 


to Sir Francis Mitchel 
Massinger as Sir Giles Overreach and Just- 
pee Greedy) for the exclusive manufacture 

god aod silver lace. This patent is 
zed by the historian as the most 
ai in our history, not only because 
mcorered spurious manufactureand fraud- 

t dealing, but also because the patentees 
were armed with unprecedented and 
Wanislons powers, which enabled them 
W lnvale the sanctity of homes and to 
— alleged to be interlopers in 

Tx shameful manner in which such 
powers could be exercised can be well 
~aymen Bacon was not only a party to 
a _ had this patent, but also a 
he, “1 + Boss patentees and a 


mailed hts when these were 


Two Great Stamp Collectors. 
Ther i 
“he OWO greatest stamp c 

World, says the London 
aippe Ferrari, 


ollectors in the 
Truth, are M. 
de Gallen arn okey of the late Duchesse 
aad bt the Czar, whose collection 
hears Tperts to be worth 3,000,000f. 
Witch tad eet when he was Czaro- 
¥ ~tewl pean adding to it ever since. 
Tbe: several] to a piety J & fortune, or 
Th “tend ortune s which he conceived 
inberit, ‘board - Said be had no right to 
— = stam; 8 as misers hoard 
Wil be valuable te nnn ies: Which he says 
10 a great ms “ Sis oeirs should he live 


M. Phitinn. 7 
*aicippe G. 
SOME the sch, 


aa 
wu 


, Ferrari was one of the first 
md Boyan eaboys of the time of the 
ing and — to Be in for stamp collect- 
@ the Bourse cee mceing on Thursdays 
Brotes, — rene Timbres, in the Champs 
he + Ae und a rival later in the then 
Perial and Baron Arthur de Roths- 

cegan to put away 
Als collection to M. 

r de Rothschild found 

© material for his 

, ~ -C@ in France, a 
“OW to take up penny 


“Mrs, a J 
Wiraiow', Seethin 


How to Make Money. | 


I read in your valuable paper how Willia’ 
Evans tried selling pictures and wringers and di: 
not succeed, and how he tried selling platers ar 
made $28 a week. This gave me the fiea that 
might succeed. I also sent for one of H.F. Del 
& Go's Lightning platers, of Columbus, Obio, fo: | 
$5 and reccived a fine machine that pleased sever: ' 
of my friends so well that I have sold four of the: 
for $10 apiece and cleared $20, besides doing 
large amount of plating. I tested the machine b\ 
plating a brass ring in ten minutes. Any one cai 
make money selling these platers, or they can gc 
all the work they can do and make from #20 t 
$30 a week, in plating in gold, silver or nicke! 
Every farm house I visited had spoons, knive 
and forks to plate, I hope others will profit b 
my experience, as I have by Mr. William Evans 
experienee. B-F. O' DELL. 








Regard 


is never en- 
tertained by 
the children 
for a medi- 
cine that 
tastes bad. 
This explains 
the popular- 
; ity among 
little ones of 


Scott's Emulsion, 


@ preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
milk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of its 
benefits to weak, sickly 
children. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. Ail druggists. 


A 


With a bottle of 
Hus Puncu addded 
to each 10 pounds 


MINCE PI 
_ MEAT _ of stock, discounts 
the old-fashioned 


boiled cider and brandy mixture, 
which is oftenof doubtful quality, 
Hus Puncn is sold in sealed bot- 
tles by family grocers and druggists 
everywhere. 








ANODYNE 


LINIMENT 


ALIKE & "OTHER 


Yor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use. °° 
Im i810 


ae a by an Old Family Physician. 

: use for more than hty 
ratin tS OF It. eam ‘used and in it. 
svery Traveler should have a bottle in his satchel. 


Every Sufferer fini mages 
e, eria, .Catarrh, > 

chitis, Asma, rar ee ae Diaericoe, ro dae 

Soreness in Body or m Stiff Joints 8 

will find in this old Anodyne relief and suety ome 


Should have Johnson’s 
Every Mother Anodyne Liniment in the 
house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains liable to occur in any family without 
notice. Delays may cost a life h Summer 
nts like ic. Price, 35 cta. paid; 
Express paid. | 8S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass, 
ACCIDENT 


—aND— 


DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Investigated and Collected. Call 


Read’s Legal Agencv, 


A. H. BEAD, Gen. Man., 


Relieves a 


es, 


PHOTO- 


renter HTS OWN 


freight 
pare Fen oly with complete outfit 





tA been usei See the & Syrup” 
pectenn, 2 thetr children chan by millions of 


the child, softens the 


‘nd Colic, reguiates | 


is - reme ly for Marrhoea 
pi Tuggiste e's bo other causes. 

; Qnd ask ¢,..°=Y Part of the 
“8 S7rup. ose, LE, for 


tle. Mrs. Wingla.w, 


‘e Teething, with | 


First class photo, 


stamps. AUG. ANDERSON, 1106 S. 7th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


at 


20 Devonshire St.; Boston. 


_ GRAPHER 
On receipt of $2.00in P. M. order I wiil send 

repaid a very practical and elegantiv 
With this 
camera anyone can without special study take 
| Views of landscapes and photographs of persons. 
aphs can be taken by persons 
; that have not before had any knowledge of the 
artof photography. The camera is sold, guar- 
anteed. with complete «lirections how to use it. 
A sample picture with full informations will be 
mailed to your address on receipt of 5 cents in 


REAL ESTAT 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 


| catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
| South’ describing 1000 estates. 


A FINE COUNTRY SEAT 
Offered at a discount of over 75 per cent. from the 
cost, a beautiful estate comprising 30 acres, under 
high cultivation, on best street in the village, lined 
with old elms, 5 minutes walk from station, 
churches, schools, ete., high ground, grand view 
for miles, best of soll, cuts 40 tons of English hay, 
will keep 20 head of stock, 100 fruit trees, best 
varieties, ail kinds of small fruit, 2-stony French 
villa, 15 rooms, large bath room, hot and cold 
water, furnace, farmhouse 8 rooms, stable and 
carriage house, all in good repair, we have care- 


| fully examined this and consider it the finest 
| estate on’ the market for the price; 


cost over 
$40,000; 5 vears ago $25,000 was refused for it; 
|must be sold to settle estate and we offer the 
| property for $9,000—part cash—(No° 16,090). 
A GREAT BARGAIN. 
| Received by inherliae*@ by present owners who 
are engaged in business and cannot occupy, stock 
farm 108 acres, \ mile from depot, more than 500 
cords standing wood, cuts 85 tons hay by machine, 
keeps 12 cows and pair horses, 100 choice fruit 
| trees, level land free from rocks; bordered by 
| lake, boating and fishing; a brook flows through, 
| superior 2-story house, 11 high rooms, piazza, 
nicely painted and blinded; stable 46 by 36 clap- 
boarded and pointed, cupola, vane and cellar; 
| carriage house, granary, sheds, etc., all in first 
class order, beautifully situated, shaded by large 
elms; 28 miles from Boston—poorer farms have 
sold for $7,000 this season; price only $3,600. 
$1,000 cash, balance $200 a year. Apply to L. L. 
| Fisher, South Milford. Take 8.380 a. m. train N. Y. 
& N. E.R. R. or GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 257 
| Washington St., Beston. (No. 16,452). 
| STOCK FARM 
| Bordered by a beautiful lake, good boating and 
| fishing, grand scenery, 90 acres, keeps I6 head 
| of cattle and team; \& mile from station, near 
| school, 500 cords standing wood; 200 fruit trees, 
| deep rich soil, 2-story house, 11 rooms (see photo. 
| at office), barn, carriage house, silo, sheds, ete., 
allin perfect repair, price $5,500. $3,500 cash. 
All stock and farming tools of the most modern 
pattern included. (No. 16,526). 
LAKE VIEW. 

Overlooking and bordering a beautiful sheet of 
water, with good fishing, a famous milk farm of 
150 acres, keeps £5 cows and pair horses, milk 
sold at door, cuts 55 tons English hay, ensilage 
cutter and horse hay fork, included; model barn 
80 feet long, cost $2,500; also horse stable, 2 allos, 
frnit house, modern 2-story residence, bay win- 
dow, piazza covered with vines, picturesque house 
for farmer covered with vines, all in good repair, 
4 acre pond for propagating fish and growing 
aquatic plants, valuable orchard, small fruit of all 
kinas, shade trees, assessed for $5,800, two-thirds 
valne, not morethan value of buildings, price only 
#5,800. Very easy terms. Apply to L. E£. Reed, 
South Acton, on Fitchburg R. R., or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washinyton St., Boston. (No. 
16,118). 

GREAT OPPORBTUNITY FOR A 
FLORIST. 


In Melrose, 6 miles out, 19,800 feet land, with 
five greenhouses, stocked with 60,000 plants, 
2-story house, 13 rooms, bath, hot and cold water, 
steam heat; large stable finished in natural wood, 
carriage house: price only &5.500. A bargain. 
(No, 16,540). 

ONLY §400. 


Twelve acre poultry farm, pleasantly located 
% mile from village, school, stores, post office, 
etc., good soil, keeps cow and horse, fruit in 
variety, comfortable house 5 rooms, barn 2% by 
30. A great place for poultry raising. Price 
only $400. $200cash. Apply to J. A. Prentier, 
Northbridge. Take 8.30 a.m. train N. Y. & N. E. 
R. R. or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington 
St. (No. 16,455). 

A GOOD FARM FOR A SMALL SUM. 


Ninety acres, 6 miles from large manufacturing 
town, keeps 5 cows and horse, brook runs 
through, 400 cords standing wood, house 6 rooms, 
barn 36 wy 52, cellar, shed, hennery and Pigge ° 
all in good repair,and worth more than w og A 
asked for the farm. Price, $1000. $650 cash. 
Apply to E. 8. Proctor, Athol, on Fitchburgh R. 
R., or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 

ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 

Pleasantly located on the River road, 15 acre 
estate, mile from station, near school, best of 
soil, will keep 5 or 6 head of stock, milk sold at 
creamery, pome fruit, plenty woed, good house 
9 large rooms, barn 28 by 30 carriage house and 
shed, all good. Price, $2)00. $1100 cash. Apply 
to R. A. Evans, Piermont, N. H., or Geo. H. Oha- 
pin & Co. 257 Washington St., Boston. (No. 


16,529) . 


FOR LITTLE MONEY. 


Village farm, 344 acres, well adapted for poultry 
aud small fruite, near churches, schuol, post office 
and stores, orchard, good variety apples, pears, 
plums, cherrirs, apricots ond berries, 2-story 
house, 12 rooms, stable and hennery, both in 
perfect repair. A bargain. Price only $1300. 
Easy terms. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, 
on B. & M. R. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 
Washington St. (No. }5,534). 

A FINE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


§ acres, best of soil, cute 35 tons hay, keeps 
1 tel stock, valuable wood lot, $3000 worth 
wood and timber fit to cut, orchard 100 trees, 

s and berries, buildings in good repair, sup- 
plied with running water by wind mill, house 10 
rooms. bath room, hot and cold water, set tubs, 
piazza, barn 60 by 37 clapboariled and painted, 
carriage house and hennery, beautiful lawn, 
shaded by great elms. Price $5500. $1500 cash, 
balance, $400 a year at5 percent. Geo. H.Chapin 
& Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 14,584). 

ONLY $500. 


For a 30 acre poultry and vegetable farm, goo! 
soil, keeps 2 cows and horse, plenty fruit for home 
use, comfortable house, 6 rooms, stable 30 by 30. 
Price only $500. $300 down. Apply to G. H. 

3ace, Middleboro, take + a.m. train Oo. ©. B. B. 
or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 
(No. 16,546). 

R THE CELEBRATED DEAN 

— ACADENY IN FRANKLIN. 


Finely located, 23 acre estate, ¢ mile from vil- 
lage, high ground, commanding a grand view, 
good soil, keeps 2 cows and horse, fruit in 
variety, plenty wood, buildings in good repair, 
aqueduct water, house 9 rooms painted and 
blinded, barn 40 by 50, cellar, price only $2200. 
$500 cash. A very desirable property and offered 
>» ata bargain. t 
or Geo. H. Chapin & Co. 


27 Washington St.’ 


and other California points. 


Apply to L. L. Fisher, So.'Milfc rd, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston via Chicago and the 
ey Fe Route November 10 and December 
8 for 
PASADENA, 

LOS ANGELES, 


SAN DIEGO, 
RIVERSIDE 
SANTA BARBARA, 

MONTEREY, 
Each trip will be 
made in a Special Train of Magnificent 
Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping aad 
Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
ways and give the holders entire freedom on the 
Pacific Coast. They provide for visits to The Ray- 
mond at East Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Redondo Beach, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
Jose, Mount Hamilton, San Rafael and other 
leading resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regu- 
lar Train until July, 1893, or with any one of 
Ten Returning Parties under Special 
Escort, with a Choice of Four Different 
Routes. A Week at the World’s Fatr in. 
cluded if desired. 

Board coupons supplied for long or short so- 
journs at the principal Pacific Coast Hotels. 


Additional California Excursions: Janu 
ary l2 and 17, February 7 and 16, and March 7 and & 

Excursions to Mexico: January 17, Febru- 
ary 7, and March 7. 


ae Send for descriptive book, mentioning 
whether California or Mexico tour is desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
269 Washi ngton Streat (opp. School St.), Boston. 





New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. 8S. MELLEN, General Manager. ° 

A. C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent 


Anprew J. LLovb, OPTICIAN, 
8323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes ; all cases stamped with 


TRADE MARK. 


TRADE MARK. 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 
Proverbs from the Arabian. 
1—The man that knows not and knows not that 

he knows not is stupid—Experience may 

educat him. 
2—The man t knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 
8~—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 
4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 

TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 

MINYESOTA AND NORTH DAKOT*#, 

REACHED FROM 8ST. PAUL AND MIN.- 

NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. . 
1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 

of men of moderate means. 
2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 

pay for farms from one crop. 
3—Where a home can befpaid for—if not in one 

year—in a few years, and thatis more than 

most men in the towns and cities can do in 

a life time. 
t—Where there are good school, church, postal 

market and shipping facilities, with other 

conveniences"equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 

F. I. WHITNEY, 


St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A. C, HARVEY, 
223, Washington St.4Boston, Mass 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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You can have this 
Desk or beautiful 
Piano Lamp or a 
Pittsburg Onyx 
Banquet Lamp 


FREE 


If you will bny one of 
our Combination Boxes 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


EITHER THIS 


ce 





of “Sweet Home” Soap BEAUTIFUL 

and Toilet Articles, which 

we sell on trial too. PIANO LAM P 
toy, Must wave Soae 

only question 18 where you ORA 


shall buy it; we make it a de- 
cided object for you to buy of 
us—<direct from factory to con- 
sumer, and save all muiddle- 
men’s and dealers’ profits, 
Remember, “‘Sweet Home" 
Family Soap is an extra fine 
pure Soap, made from refined 
tallow and vegetable oils. On 
account of its firmness and purity 
each cake will do double the 
work of common cheap soaps. 


MBINATIO contains a large supply of the 
vet BSP anc tfiest dy Seta he made, = wit give sat- 
isfaction to the most fastidious person. We have been manufact- 
uring Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest 
and best equipped plants in this country, having a capacity of 
fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


isa‘*thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who pos- 
sessone. It is artistically designed, complete in appointments, a 
model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes 
lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, study- 
ing, drawing, etc., ete., which will be used and appreciated by 
every member of the ye 

«itis made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 
with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high,is two and a 
half (2%) feet wide and ten and a half (10's) inches deep. 

Itis a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 
shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon-holes for papers, 
compartments for letter paper, ink, etc. When placed in your 
home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented with 
the — of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you 
will grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your lite. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 

We do not ask you to re- 

mit in advance, or take any 

chances. We merely ask per- 

a mission to sen@ you & DrsK 
and Combination Box, and if 


after 30 days’ trial you are 
fully convinced that the goods are ail we claim, you 
can then pay the bill—-$10.00. But if you are not 
satisfied in every way. no ch made for 
what you have used a*~ we will take the Box and 
Feods sway at our own expense. HOW CAN WE 

O MORE? If you want either of the Lamps instead 
of the Desk, state it in your order. 


—W————$—$— a 














Some people prefer to send cash with order—awe do 
not ask it—but if you remit in advance, we will place 
in the Box, in addition to all the other extras named, 
a valuable present for the lady of the house. Where 
bowes are paid for in advance, we ship same day 
order is received. All other orders are filled in their 
regular turn. Persons remitting in advance can 
| Fhave their money refunded without argument or 
comment if the Box, Lamp or Desk does not prove 
all they expect. PRICE OF BOX COMPLETE, 
ONLY $10.00, including the DESK or LAMP. 

















a 
We can refer you to thousands 





— ~ 
who have used Sweet Home 








Seap for pte 4 te and still pal at regular intervals, also Bank of 


Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, ry ow Henry Clews & Co., Bankevs, New 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the 
United States, Also R, G. Dun & Co, and the Bradstreet Co. 


Pittsburg sanquer came 


\ue Free! -4 


é 
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EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (ful! size). . $6.00 
“SWEET HOME” Family Soap, 


enough to last an average family one year, Has no superior. 


Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 1-10 
tful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 
ling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
Simple—Easy—Efficient. /n each package is a coupon for 10¢., 
payable in goods—worth in Qld... ooo. ccc eecccceeseccee 1.10 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. 60 
An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the 
skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
redness, blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face, 
Especially adapted for the nursery or children's use. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, 4 pecicate, refined, -30 


delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap.....  .30 


A delightful and exhilarating substitute fer sea bathing. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap.......... .- 30 


One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, Delight «25 
a Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 
ané Lips. 


One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder............ 25 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, swectens the breath. 


One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refinea, .25 
Lasting. 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............._.30 
Price of Articles if Bought Separately - . .$11.00 
DESK or Lamp if Bought of Dealer.... - 10,00 


fYOUGETTHE) 

All for $10,00 ;".2ese."" | s2.00 
Q GRATIS. 

ESTABLISHED 18675. INCORPORATED 1892. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Over Ten Thousand persons who have used ‘SWEET 
HOME’’ Soap for several years have become 
Stockhoiders in our Company. 


Larkin Soap Mfg, Co. 


BUFFALO,N. Y. 





FACTORIES: 
Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Sts. 
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Tentsjof Every Description Made to o; 
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4 Small Ones te te 


sg AWNINGS|TAKEN[DOWNANMSTOKED FOR THE Winten “ 


144§State Street, - 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND WUTUy 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOstoy 


MASSACHTI SETTS, 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1s00 


LIABILITIES $22,018, 


19,429, 


$2,185 a4), 





ssued atthe old 
Annual Cash 


LIFE RATE Ff NDOWMENT polices a 
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| Every policy has e: 


lorsed thereon the 
| Fender and paid-up insurance values & = 
| Insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Paiva 
Pamphlets, rates 1 values for = 
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any's Office 


application to the ( 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Presiden, 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Se: retary, 


LEND A HAND 


FOR OCTOBER. 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES 





Jean Baptiste Andre God soovessK. B Bae 

Experiences in Allotting Land.. £l@ 

Standing Watch Tulle Meret 

| An American Publishe: Edward E. Hak 

| A Personal Word Lady Henry Somer 
The Sharada Sadan 1 Home of its Ow: 

For sale at newstands. Annual subscriptie 


$2.00. Single numbers ® cent 
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Rochester Lamp 
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Every Lamp is Guaranteed by us‘ 6 FES 


SIMPLE, SAFE, DURABLE 
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EDWARD MILLER & 00. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
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THE CRAWFORD SHOE 








Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Olass Shoe made in the 
World. 


a—@-225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa. 
a@-G11 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
a@- Under the United States Hotel. 
a@-20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 
a@-182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 


av 45 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 
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